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BOOKS wriltey by the Rev. Doffor Mipplrrov, 
and printed for R. Max BY and H. S. Cox a 
Lud gate-Hill. | | 


J. AN IxTRopVcroxr Di1scovese to a larger Wert de- 


ſign'd hereafter to be publiſh'd, concerning the . 
raculous Poabers which are ſappos'd to have ſubſiſted in the 
Cbriſtian Church, from the earlieſt Ages, through ſeveral ſuccef. 
tive Centuries ; tending to ſhew, that we have no ſufficicnt Rea. 
| Jon to believe, upon the Authority of the primitive Father:, 
that any ſuch powers were continued to the Church after the 
Days of the 45e With a Poſtſcript, containing ſome Ee. 


marks on an Archidiaconal Charge, delivered laſt Summer by the 
Rev. Dr. Chapman, to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Sudbrory, 


II. A Treatiſe on the Rowan SEN ATE. In Two Parts. 
The firſt Part contains the Subſtance of ſeveral Letters for. 


merly written to the late Lord Hervey, concerning the Manner 


of creating Senators, 
in Old Rome. | 


The Secand Part, which is now added, contains a diſtinct ac 
count, 1. Of the Power ard Juriſdiction of the Senate. 2. 01 


and filling up the Vacancies of that Body 


the Right and Manner of 1 5 Of the Places in 


which it was uſually aſſembled. 4. Of the legal Times of hold. 


ing their Aſſembly, 5. Of the different Ranks and Orders of 
Men in the Senate, and of the Forms obſerved in their Dellbera- 
tions. ©. Of the Nature and Force of their Decrees. 7. Of 


the peculiar Dignity, Honours and Ornaments of a Raman 
// On Mn wn ; 
III. The Hiſtory of the Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. The 
third Edition. In three Vols. 8 v. IK 7 TR | 
N. B. There are a few Copies remaini 
Edition, which may be had at Subſcription Price. 


IV. Germana quidam Antiquitatis erudite Monumenta qui- 


bus Romanorum Veterum, Ritus varii tam Sacri quam Profani, 
tum Græcorum atque Agyptiorum nonnulli illuſtrantur, Ro- 


mz olim maxima ex parte collecta, ac Diſſertationibus jam 


ſingulis inſtruda. His Appendieis item Loco adjuncta eſt Mu 


miæ Cantabrigienſis Deſcriptio. Beautifully printed in a Royal 


Quarto, adorned with twenty three Copper Plates, curics/y 
engraved. „% ˙· ee 3 

IV. The Epiſtles of M. T. Cicero to M. Brutus, and of Rru- 
tus to Cicero; with the Latin Text on the oppoſite Page, and 
Engliſh Notes to each Epiſtle. Together with a prefatory Diſ- 
lertation, in which the authority of the ſaid Epiſtles is vindicat- 


5 ed, and all the Objections of the Reverend Mr, Tunſtall r? 


eularly conſidered and canfuted. 
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Lately publiſhed againſt OY 
Dr, Middleton 8 e | A 
The On *, intituted, | 5 | A 


Ons BRVATIONS on that Dis COURSE 


in anſwer to the Author's Prejudices, Ge. 


The Or ux R, 
The Ju8v iT-Cana L farther opened, 
Ss DO. 
A Defence of Dr. Chapman's $ late Charge, Ge. 


Win A Parracr to theſe REMARKS, | 


Civing a brief Account, of a certain Book, which pro- 
feſſes to exhibit a full, true, and comprehenſive 
View of CHRISTIANITY, &c, . 


during the firſt Four CENTURIES, 
With ſome occalional Reflections on ante * Book, 
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Have lately met with a certain book, 
which, though written without any 
reference to Dr. Middleton's Intro- 
ductory Diſcourſe, and with a view quite 


| oppoſite to it, is yet ſo particularly con- 

nected with the ſubject of it, and con- 
| ſcquently, with the preſent debate, which 
i grounded upon it, that I have thought 
it neceſſary, on this occaſion, to give 


the reader a ſhort abſtract of it, as 


a proper preface or introduction to the 


following remarks. 


The purpoſe of it, as it is declared by 


tos TP is, © To give a true and 


© comprehenfive view of Chriſtianity ; 
or to ſet forth the complete duty of 
a Chriſtian, in relation to faith, prac- 

tice, worſhip and rituals, without re- 


Fe 


0 


Stn 


© oard to any modern Church, Sect or 
Party; as it is taught in the holy 


CC 


Scriptures, was delivered by the Apol- 
tles, and received by the univerſal 


PREFACE. 
LL Church of Chriſt during the fir .f four 


« centuries. The whole laid down in 


« two Catechiſms; the firſt, for theuſe 
of Children; the ſecond, of more 
« knowing Chriſtians,” 
Now when a controverſy was actu- 41 
ally on foot, concerning the principles 
and characters of the primitive Fathers; 


and a queſtion moved among Divines, 
whether they were the moſt favourable 


to the Popiſh or to the Proteſtant cauſe, 
nothing could come out more appoſite 
to the purpoſe, or more effectual towards 
the deciſion of it, than a performance i 
of this kind; ſetting forth by a deduc- 


tion of fads and inſtances, what were 


the genuin doctrines and practices of 


thoſe ancient Fathers, during he four 
firſt centuries of the Chriſtian Church. | 
| This book therefore I would recom- MI 
mend to the attention of the reader: 
For this will inable him to judge, f 
the real merit of be Introductory Di/- | 
courſe, which has been attacked and de- 
cried by ſeveral writers, and eſpecially | 
by theſe two, with whom I am now I 


The 


. 


PR 8 
The Author of theſe Catechiſms, ap- 
pears to be a man of ſenſe and learning; 
warmly perſuaded of the truth and im- 
portance of what he delivers; and deli- 
vering it with much piety and gravity, 
and with more candor, than we com- 
monly obſerve in writers of his zeal and 
principles. The plan alſo of Chrifti- 
anity, which he has propoſed to us, 
ſeems to be a fair and juſt repreſenta- 
tion of the- diſcipline of the primitive 
Church, or of ſuch a part at leaſt, as 


be thinks fit to recommend to the prac- 


| ticeof the preſent age. And if we grant 
him his main principle, that anwritten 
tradition, as it is exemplified by the uni- 
verſal practice of the antient Fathers and 
Churches, is of Apoſtolic Origin, we 
muſt grant likewiſe, that all the rites and 
doctrines, which he has deduced from 
it, are the eſſential parts of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and of equal obligation 
with the + Goſpel itſelf. Yet on the 
whole, this learned, candid, and pious 
performance will be found, upon exa- 
mination, to confirm every thing, that 
PT Dr, 


iv PREFACE. 
Dr. Middleton has any where ſaid, con- 
cerning the danger of adopting the dif. 


tion to be, that ſacred depofitum of doc- 


cipline of thoſe primitive ages, as a pat- oa 
tern or rule of duty to Proteſtants. C2 
His ſcheme in general is this: that true 71 
religion conſiſts, in believing and practiſ- a; 
ing every thing, which God has revealed 5 
co us, either by his written word or un- 
written tradition; both which are know); ” 
to be God's word: by the evidence of the 8 
Catholic Church a]. He declares trad. 


trine and practice which was delivered x 
y Chrift to the Apoſtles ; by the Apoſtles, . 
to the firſt Biſhops ; and by them, to their WW 
ſucceſſors and Prieſts, f the univerſal Wl ? 
Church, from age to age. [b| That all 
points of doctrine and diſcipline, which 
were antiently and univerſally received ĩ 
by Chriſtians, without any known begin- 
ning, have always been looked upon, a 
Apoſfolic traditions : that this conſenti- MF 
ent praftice of the Catholic Church, i 
the teft, by which true traditions are di- 

— Ninguiſhed rom fa fe [cþ that theſe I 
ſo] P. 151, le 142. 9 152. „ 
traditions 


RREFACE x 


traditions may be called the common law 


of the Church ,, and the decrees of Coun- 


 cils, iz's fatute-[aw : and that no Church 
can be rightly conſtituted, which does 
nos obſerve them, or has any laws contra- 


dickory to them d]. 
He defines the Church to be, the So- 
ciety of all the faithful, who profeſs to 


ſerve God, according to that true reli- 


gion, which God himſelf taught, and 
which they received from their fore-fa- 


thers, and have faithfully preſerved with- 


* vo: alteration : that the marks of the 
| true Church are four; It is one, holy, 
Catholic, and Apoſtolic ; preſerving the 
doctrine of the Apoſtles, by a continued 
ſucceſſion of P aſtors, derived originally 
| from them ſe]. Which ſucceſſion we 


OT en x know 
040] P. 290 102. [4] 161, ,, 
Theſe are the ſame marks of the true Church, which the 
Papiſts have always alledged againſt the Proteſtants, as being 
found in their Church, and not in any Proteſtant Church. 


Thus in a ſhort treatiſe on this very ſabje&, publiſhed by an able 

_Popiſh writer, in the beginning of Q Elixabeth's reign, and when 

5 the ſettlement of religion was under che deliberation of the Par- 

liament, the author concludes his argument in theſe words. TO 
u be ſhort, the Church of Proteſtants is not One, for lack of one 


head: not Holy, for lack of benefits: not Catholic, becauſe it 
* hath not indured at all times, places, and perſons : not Apoſſo- 
lie, becauſe they cannot ſhew their ſucce ſſion from the Apoſtles 
* downward, nor can go upward lineally to the Apoſtles, which 

1 3 3 thing 


the times of the Ap oft es, , down 1b 5 th 


preſent [/ ] - that if it hu ever once | 
fail, it would be impoſſible to renew | 


it, without the miraculous interpoſition 


of Chriſt himſelf : for if the whole Chriſ- 
tian world ſhould unite their ſuffrage: 
together, they could not give any autho- 


rity, to offer the ſacrifice of the Eucha- 
riß, or to ber form any other part of * 


paſtoral office in the Church, it being 


power, whi b Guy pas reſerved 70 fi 2 


elf. 


That this Univerſal Church, as it is 


now militant on earth, is Male up of 


all the particular faithful Churches; 3. 
of each of which the Biſhop i is the vi- 
ſible head. That a particular faithful 


Church conſi 75 of a rightful Biſhop, with | . 


has Clergy and /aiety united to him, pro- 


i” thing is plain. There tere the Church called Papiſtical, having 
one head, the Pope, having benefits of God, by floriſning, ant 
« miracles, being ſpread at all times, in all places, through all pe- 


ſons that is to ſay, for the moſt part, being able to ſhew their 


* pedigree, even to the Apoſtles, without any interruption ; that 


Church, I ſay, is the onely true Church, whereof we make men- 
tion in our Belief, ſaying, I belieye the Holy Catholic Church. 
See Strype's Annals of Q. Elis. Lb Append. p. 36, 


CIP. 151. W 282, 


he 2 


* n 


* 
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not a to be bad For we can- 
not be united to Chriſt, without com- 
municating with the holy Catholic Church, 
and the onely means of communicating | 
with the Catholic Church, is, by be- 
ins members ow a particular Fairhful 
Church [O]. 
-.: To hs general view of his primary 15 
and fundamental principles, I ſhall now 
add a ſummary account of the chief ar- 
| ticles of that pure and primitive Chriſti:ꝛ 
anity, which he has built upon them. 
To begin then with the ſacraments. 
In the office of Baptiſm, he preſcribes, 
as neceſſary to the due adminiſtration 
of it, all the ſame ceremonies, which 
are now actually practiſed by the Ro- 
5 888 Church, tho with ſome little al- 


2] P. 162. 


. ͤ Soobs 


a4 teration, 


4 
us "IR 
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teration, or the addition rather of more 
foppery and ſuperſtition, than is to be | 
found even in the Popiſh ritual. The | 
| perſon, to be baptiſed, muſt in the firſt 
place be exorci/c % by the Prieſt, by 
blowing thrice upon bis face, figning 
him with the fign of the Croſs, and pro- 
nouncing a certain form of authorita- 
tive words, commanding the Devil to 
depart out of him. He next makes a 
folemn renunciation of the Devil; and 
4 Vow 0 id perpetual obedience to Chriſt : 
in which renunciation, he muſt turn his | 
face to the Weſt, as being oppoſite to the | 
region of light, and repreſenting the 
Prince of darkneſs, whom be re- 
nounces: but in making his vow. to 
Chriſt, he muſt urn again to the 
Eaſhl, where Paradi e was planted, = 
which is now again laid open to bim: | 
then he muſt be anointed on the head 
and ſhoulders with holy ail, conſecrated 
for that purpoſe by 5 5 Biſhop, to in- 
ble, him, to * the more ſucceſs- 
fully with the Devil; then he is to 
e ee e 


RAG un 
be plunged three times under water; 
ce at the name of each perſon of the 
bleſſed Trinity; 3 zo repreſent the faith, 
into which he is baptiſed; and alſo the 
three days burial of Chriſt, and his re- 
 /urreftion on the third day; with ſeve- 
ral other myſtical ſenſes, there ſpecifi- 
ed: after * he muſt be anointed 

| again with holy Chriſin, or a compound 
of oil and bales, conſecrated by the By 
ſhop; and is to be cloathed with a 
whe Garment, the emblem of that = 
rity, to which he has devoted his life: 
then he receives the kiſs of peace, in to- 
ken of his incorporation into the 
Church: and laſtly is made to taſt of 
conſecrated milk and honey, to denote 
his ſpiritual infancy, and his entrance 
into the land of reſt, of which Canaan, 


= | the land of eromiſe, Aewing = with mA 


and honey, was a type [i]. | 
As to the Euchariſt, the true and | 


1 full notion of it, he ſays, is this; that 
it is a religious feaſt upon bread, and 
„5 6 P. 2275 Oe. 232. 


wine 


* PREFACE. 


wine mixed with water, which have fir 7 


been offered in ſacrifice to God, aud are 
become the myſterious body and loud of 
Chrift [I]. He affirms it to be, a real 
and proper {acrifice ; and calls ne 
in general, the molt perfect, efficacious, 
and honorable ſervice, that we can pay to 


God [I]; and the particular ſacrifice of | 


the Euchariſt, the moſt excellent worſhip, 
which God ever preſcribed to men mn 


which by its purgative and expiatory 


nature procures a general remiſſion of 


fn for the whole Church, and atones like- | 


wiſe for the wilfull iranſereflions of par- 


ticular finners : of which ſacrifice, 


Chriſt, at the time of the inſtitution, 
| eonſeerated bis Apoſtles to be the Priefis, 


with a power of conſecrating others to 
ſuccede them, and carry on the ſame | 


Prieſthood to the end of the world ſ̃ 


The ſacramental part of the Eucha- 1 


riſt, js the Feaſt upon this ſacrifice of 


| the lach and blud of Cbrift ; which q 


[#] P. 240. [ui] 240, 279. 
0. 250. L* $675. 268, 270. 


being 
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being offered to God upon the Altar by 


the Prieſt, is conſumed afterwards in 


common by the Prieſt and people by eat- 


ing and drinking; for it was made too 
holy a thing by it's conſecration, to be 


treated as the antient ſacrifices were, or 


to be laid on the fire in whole or in part, 


but was to be conſumed intirely, in the 
moſt honorable manner, that is, to be 
eaten and drunk by the faithful, in an 
af of moſt folemn devotion. He de- 
clares, that as Chriſt, by the words 1 
the inſtitution, made the bread and r 


E 75 to be his body and blood, in type and 
Faure, fo God, by his acceptance of this 


moſt excellent facrifice, cauſed the Holy 


Spirit to give it the higheft degree 
= /anfity, of which any ſacrifice is ca- 

* pable, and to make it the very body and 

= blood of Chrift, in real power and enor- 
* 2y, and to all intents and purpoſes of 


religion, or as ed as it was poſſible 


Jor one thing to be made another, with- 
out chan ging the ſubſtance. And this, 


he lays, + was ' the certain and univerſal 


hn | 5 
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xii PREFACE. 
belief of the Antients, that as the natu- 


ral body of Chrift was formed in the 
womb 0 the bleſſed Vir gin, by the over- 


ſhadowing of the Holy Chop. ſo, by the 


operation of the ſame Spirit, the bread = 
and the cup were made his body and 101 
blood in a more eſfectual ane than _ 
as mere repreſentatives [o]. . 
He affirms alſo, that the contents | At 

of the Euchariſtic cup, muſt neceſſa- he 
rily be wine, mixed with water; and „„ 
employs four intire chapters, to prove +; 
this mixture to be of divine inflitu- = 
tion; and that it was the univerſal 00 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, for in 
above 1500 years, that our Saviuur i he 
; prafiiſed, inſtituted and commanded the 4, 
mixed cup; and made water therefore, WM ch 
as well as wine, an eſſential ingredi- | cc 


ent | 51. Laſtly, he largely and ſtrong- he 
Iy infiſts on the duty and neceſſity of 4 
Infant-communiqn, or of bringing all 
infants, even of the tendereſt age, to 
partake of this ſacrifice: which he x Pe 
. * P. 285, 296, 297. 2 315, &c. | ” 
enforces | 


a 
. 


_ 


F ?:: y D. 
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enforces by a fimilar practice both 
of the Fews and Gentiles, and the pa- 


rity of thoſe arguments, which are al- 
ledged for Infant-baptiſm ; and, above 


all, by the conſtant practice of the pri- 
mitive Church through the three firſt 


centuries, which he deduces very par- 


ticularly in ſeveral diſtin& chapters | 9]. 
After the celebration of the Euchariſt, 


herecommends the revival of the Agape, 


or Love: feaſt of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans; which was a common entertain- 
ment, provided out of the voluntary 
oblations of the richer communicants, _ 
in order to feed the poorer: and was 
| held, he ſays, for above three centuries 
aud an half, within the Church; and 
| tho' prohibited afterwards in Churches, 
| continued ftill to be held in private 
| houſes ; as an /efull and laudable rite, 
and not onely of Apoſtolic origin, but of 


great ſervice to the Chriftian Church [r]. 
To theſe two ſacraments of the Goſ- 


I | pel, the Church of Rome has added 


ls F. 36 [7] 39h S. 


1 : Ave, 


As » * 
7 — — 


ir PR EFT UN 
foe, but this Proteſtant Catechiſt, ten; 
which he calls leſſer Sacraments. Pic 


of them belonging to Baptiſm; Exor. 


5 ciſm, anointing with oil, the white gar. 
ment, a taſt of mill and honey, and th | 


unction by holy Chriſm : the other five | 


are, the fign of the Croſs, Impoſition of 


hands, the Un#ion of the fich, Hoh 
Orders and Matrimony (s. The three 
laſt of theſe are held alſo as facra-M [ 
ments by the Romiſh Church, toge 
ther with confirmation and penance, 
but inſtead of confirmation, this writer iſ 
introduces, impoſition of hands, wha | 


they call the outward f on of it: 


though he does not make a Ene 


of Penance, yet he enjoins it, as a ne. 
. ceſſary duty to all Chriſtians; with j 
private confeſſion alſo to a Prieſt, whil L 
the Romaniſis reckon, as the een ; 
fon of it[z].. And in truth, all hu 
leſſer ſacraments, are nothing elſe vu 
fo many Popiſb ceremonies, now ai 


tually nn by that Church; which 5 


VIP. 224. vol 410, S. 
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| the primitive Fathers, he declares to 
be fo effential, that i: is not in 


alter or lay them aſide u]. And as 


10 the fign of 


au che offices of private life, declaring 
ig wrought many miracles, yet Pop iſh ſu- 


advance it to a Sacrament. 


As to the other 


Witant attendance on the public and dai- 


gol r. 195. 


upon the authority of tradition and 


% power e, the univerſal. Church, to 


of the Croſs, tho the N- 
naniſts make uſe of it in all their Sa- 
craments, and preſcribe it likewiſe i in 


Wit, as this author alſo does, to have 
perſtition never reached fo 5 as to 


on its. of. our wor- bY 
ſhip due to God, he preſcribes a con- 


3 ly lervice of the Church, every morn- 
WW: and evening, and on the peniten- 
Wt! offices, peculiar to Wedneſdays and 
Fridays; which appear, he ſays, from 
, Tradition, to have been days appointed 
Jr divine worſhip by the Apoſtles, as 
ell as Sundays. And beſides theſe 
W tated times, he requires us to attend 


als 


Fab ti —— —ͤ—ͤ—ö —— 
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alſo devoutly, on the public pray ers of i | 
the Church at Baptiſm, Confirmation . 
and Ordination; at Matrimony, the WW © 
Churching of women, and burial of the ; 

dead; at the conſecration of oil, th 
mill, the honey and the Chriſm; and F 
at all the ip benedictions, and Lech q 


fraftical prayers, which are ſaid over - © 
different perſons and things on diffe. 2 
rent occaſions: becauſe all alle office MI 4 
were compoſed by great ſaints, out 9. * 
the words of ſcripture, and preſerva Ss » 
by ancient tradition, and defigned vil , 
3 fandtify all our Coates and ye Y 4 We 
the creature. . of 
As to our private ae and pray -. oe 
ers, beſides the morning and night, he 95 
preſcribes a 3 1 n ever rea. 
third hour of the day; at nine if the 


the forenoon, twelve Fg noon, and thru 
in the afternoon; as being the fixed 
1 times of performing them, during 64 
= ee firft centuries : and he recom: 
= mends it to thoſe zealous Chriſtians d 
heroic piety, who would imitate holy Da 
| id 
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PREFACE wii 
vid, Paul and Silas, toextend their deyo- 
tions alſo to the third hour of the night: 
according to which diviſion of the day 


and night into equal ſpaces of three 
huis each, all the returning times of 

prayer have acquired the following Latin 

names in the Romiſh Church; Prime 
or Matins, in the — Dierce, at 


A 4 


nine, or the third hour : Sexte, at noon, 
or the fixth hour: None, at three, or 
the ninth hour V. eſpers, at fix, in the 
evening: Compline, at nine at night : 
Mocturns, at midnight :.and Lauds, at 
three; in ile morning, or the time of 
Cock-crowing. .- To which Heroic pitch 


of devotion; as he calls it, no Chriſtians 


of theſe: later days have had the pre- 
ſumption! to aſpire, or the honor to 
reach, except ſome Monkiſh orders of 
the PopiſhChur ch, or a few wild Enthu- 
ſiaſts, or crafty zealots, heroically ambiti- 
ous of the honor of a Saintſhip. But 


to give ſome caſe however under fo la- 


borious a devotion, to Chriſtians eſpe- 


cially engaged in buſineſs, he obſerves, 
Fe OL oe = 
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that, if they frequent the public offices 0 
of the Chikeck,; their devotions at theſe p 
hours may be very ſbort; and propoſes d 
to them the fign of the Croſs, made e 
with this form of words, in the name fc 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of tl 
rhe Holy Ghoſt. Amen : As the ſhorteſt at 
and mall ſignificant of all prayers: be- tl 
cauſe we confeſs by it, the myſftery o aer the c 
Trinity ; and, by the motion of our = 
expreſs the y dog of the Uh or the 2 
' myſtery of our redemption, with that 7h 
 alſa of the incarnation, on which it de- t 
ends [x]. I aſtly, in the act of praying, mM 
- whether public or private, he directs us, ti 
to turn our faces towards the Eaft, ac -. 
cord:ng to antient tradition, and adds of 
ſeveral reaſons, which were alledged for WF ci 
it by the Primitive Fathers [y]. be 
He affirms likewiſe, upon the ſame th 
authority, the duty of praying for the m 

2 Jai thfull deceaſed: that as . 4 Saints alt 
in Paradiſe pray for us, ſo we ought cri 
to ma for all " who act in mm 


* P, 175. I 176. „ 
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the faith, but cannot attain the com- 


pletion of their happineſs, till the final 


day of judgment. That we ſhould pray 
even, for the forgiveneſs of their ins: 
for their preſent ſeparate ſtate being 

the conſequence and puniſhment of Sin, 
and a ſtate of imperſection „in which 
the ſoul is capable of improvement, it 
follows, that prayers and alms and Eu- 


chariſtic ſacrifices, offered for them in the 


Church, may increaſe the bleſſedneſs of 


their intermediate fate, and prevail for 
the abatement of thoſe ri gors, which they 
might otherwiſe ſuffer in the * 1 


| of the laſt day [&]. 


All theſe 8 rites and offices 


. 4 deyotion, which I have hitherto re- 
cited, are deduced by him from what 
he calls thi common law of the Church 53 
dhat is, the practice and cuſtom of pri- 
miti ve Anti quity : but he has collected 


alſo from it's Srature-law, or the de- 
crees of Councils, fx particular Com- 


mand of the Ghurch, as he calls them, 


1 P. 164. 
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which he injoins to all ne as of 


equal obligation. 
The firſt command is, to abſtain Foot 


eating blood. Which he declares to have | 
Veen obſerved by the boly Church through- 


ont the world, even to the tenth century ; 


and that it is laid upon all Chriſtians, MY 
by the law of God, and the tradi tion ane i 
Canons of the primitive Church, to eat 


F no animal, but what is ſo killed, that 
the blood of it may be naturally 88 

out [a]. 

Ihe ſecond i is, 0 er 20 6 our 
tithes, firſt. fruits, and voluntary obla- 


tions. This he calls a neceſſary branch 
— divine worſhip, and. declares, that 
God had appropriated to himſelf out 


 7i7hes, or the tenth part of our ſubſtance, 


from thn beginning of the world: and 
that the oblation of our firſt fruits is 


| commanded aiſo by the Holy Ghofr, 


and in all "6 ing ages, and countries 


of the world, was ever eſteemed a part 


of divine worſhip. But beſides our | 


1 P. 206. _ 
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tithes and Fo: ee” which are due by 


the divine law, God expects from us al- 
ſo voluntary oblations; in the meaſure 


of which however he leaves us at our 
liberty ; yet the more we er, the more 


acceprably we ſerve him. © Theſe are to 


be paid to his ſervants and receivers, the 
Prieſts ; tho not for their own uſe, but 

to be depoſited i in the hands of the Bi- 
ſhop, as a flanding treaſury, for the 
ſupport of the Church, the maintenance 
of the Clergy, and the relief of the poor, 
of which the Biſhop is to have the dif- 
poſal, as being Chriſt's s vicar, the prime 


_ Reward of Gods's revenues, and rhe chief 


— maſter of his houſehold [5]. 


The third is, zo obſerve the Feſtivals ö 
| of the Church. Theſe are divided into 
the greater and lefſer. The greater 
are, Eafter-day, the firſt Sunday after 
Eafter, Aſcenſion-day, M, Lane all 


the Sundays of the year and Chriſimaſs- 


Aay [e]. "The leſſer are, all the 525 
" between Eafter and Ww hit ſunday, e 


(P. 205. [9 208, 


b * = cept 


1 primitive Chriſtians, as Feftivals of de- 
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cept Sundays: in which we ſolemnize 
our Saviour”s reſurrection for fifty days 
 ſuccoſſwely, during which time all fafts 
are ſuſpended, and we are to pray ftand- 
ing, as on all Sundays, in token of Joy, 
and thereby make every one of theſe days 
equal in a manner t0 Sundays. All $a. 
turdays or Sabbaths Hewi except that 
before Eaſter, are leſſer Feaſts, Sk g 
been ſanctified by God from the crea- 
tion of the world, and in memory of 

that, continued to be obſerved by the 


votion. Monday alſo and Tueſday after 

Whitſunday, the See jon, Epiphany, 
the Purification and Annuntiation of tha i 
bleſſed Vi irgin, and all the other Saints | 
days, marked in our preſent Calendars, 
are in the number of his leſſer Fefti 1 
vals [c]. 
The fourth is, zo  obferve the Faſt 
of the Church : which are divided alſo 
into the greater and leſſer. The great- 
er are holy Saturday, or the day ”_ 


[e] P. 209. 
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PREFACE xxiii 
Eaſter; which the Primitive Chriſtians 
kept with a vigil and pernofation, in 
memory of our Lord's reſurrection, which 
happened early the next morning; about 
which time they expected alſo his ſe: 
cond coming. The next Faſt in ſtrict- 
nels is Good Friday, the preceding day; 
on which our Lord was crucified. But 
| the primitive Church joined them both 
together, as one Faſt of forty hours, and 
kept it as an Evangelic command. The 

= other greater Faſts are the other four 
preceding days of the ſame week before 
Eaſter, as preparatory to the more 
ſtrict and ſolemn obſervance of Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday. The lei- 
ler Feaſts are, the Stations, and Lent, 
The Stations are, all the Weaneſ- 
days and Fridays of the Near; being 
= weekly commemorations, of our Lord's 
being fold by Fudas on Wedneſday, und 
= crucified on Friday; and are called Sa- 
lions, in alluſion ro military ſtations and 
1H #eping guard. The uſe of theſe Faſts 
. puniſh ourſelves for our fins, by 


xiv PREFACE 

ſuffering hunger and thirſt, depriving 
ourſelves of our pleaſures, and even of 
'@ part of our neceſſary nouriſhment 
For by mortifying of the fleſh and weak- 
ening the body, we fortify the mind, and 


diſpoſe it the better for prayer, compunc 
tion, and ſerious thoughts [el. 


Ihe fifth is, 20 offer and receive the 
Euchariſt, on every holy day; at leaſt, 
on all the greater Feſtivals : which re- 
laxation the Church indulged, he ſays, | 
that ſhe might ſecure a weekly celebra- | 

tion of it on all Sundays, befides the 4 
cenſion and Chriſtmaſs-days : which is 
the leaſt, that is required of all Chriſ- 
tians, both by ſcripture and tradition : 
and thoſe, who willfully omit it on the 

Lord's day, do virtually ercommunicale 
| 3 for a time [F J. 

Ihe fixth command of the Church 
is 70 pray landing on all Sundays, and 
on every day, between Eafier and Whit- 

ſunday, out of reſpect and remembrance 
of our Lord 8 reſurrection, which Was 

WP 210, $508 217. 
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obſerved by all Churches, from the be- 


ginning, on the authority of Apoſtolic 
tradition, and eſpecially enforced, by the 


20th Canon of the firſt great Cluncil 
of Nice. A. D. 325. the poſtute of 
kneeling is adapted onely to occaſions 
of humiliation and penitential devotion, 
but that of ſtanding, he ſays, 7s 4 beau 

ti full ſymbolic repreſentation of our _ 
Lord's reſurrection; proper to raiſe our 

thoughts from the carth, and to unite 


| | them more cloſely with God, and the 


8 things above: and no ceremony of the 
Church can be more efficacious for the 
purpoſe of elevating the mind, and in- 
W tlaming the affections, and firring up 
the faculties of the ſoul g1. 
= As to the honors which were paid to 
the Martyrs by the Primitive Churches, 
he 13 us, « that their reliques EE 
dhe remains of their bodies were care- 
« fully preſerved and embalmed and 
« — dia of their blood gathered i 


le! P, 1:3 5 
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' wrapped. up in rich cloaths, and the 
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up. That, on the days of their Mar- 


tyrdoms, the Chriſtians uſed to mect | 
together, to celebrate their memories 


and honor their nativity, as they cal. 


led it, or their entrance into eternal 
life: that they made theſe days Feſ. Þ 
tivals, like Sundays, and aſſembled 
at their Tombs, to thank God for 


their example, and to excite one ano- 


ther to imitate it, by reading their 
acts, and the hiſtory of their ſuffer- 
ings: and that God worked miracle 


at their Tombs, and often at their 
Martyrdoms, by which ſeveral per- 
ſons preſent and even their execu- 
„ tioners and Judges had ſometimes 


been converted Fa WY 


His account likewiſe of the origin ; 
of Monkery, in the primitive ages, is Þ 
this, © that from the beginnings of Chriſ 


tianity, there were certain perſons i 
the Church, called Aſeetics, who, 
from a W e of attaining to a great. 
er perfection, than that of common 


62 EE 
80 Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, profeſſed to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in great auſterities, after the 
example of Jobn Baptiſt. Theſe ex- 
erciſes were, to abſtain wholly from 
fleſh and wine; to faſt for two or 
three days ſucceſſively ; to ſpend their 


time chiefly in devotion ; to give up 


© themſelves and their ſubſtance to 


the ſervice of God and the uſe of 
the poor and diſtreſſed, confining 


themſelves to a ſingle life, and mak- 
ing themſelves Eunuchs for the king- 
dom of Heaven, inuring themſelves 
to great hardſhips, watchings, {leep- 
ing on the ground, for the promotion, 


© of picty and religion: all which ſe- 


c 


verities were voluntary, and exerci{- 
ed without any compulſive rules. 


gut about the middle of the third 
century, in a time of perſecution, 
great numbers, to avoid the fury of 
it, fled into the deſerts of Ægypt, 
where they employed themſelves in 
acts of piety, and divine contempla - 
tions; and found that ſort of lf: 


e ſo 
. _ agreeable, 
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agreeable, that when the 


lived at 


firſt in little cells or cottages, which 1 
but to- 


they built for themſelves: 
wards the middle of tbe fourth cen- 


zury. they were brought to live in 
communities, and under rules by St. 


Pacbomius; who procured Monaſte 


Ties to be built for them about Thebais: Þ 
and many holy perſons, who were 
deſirous to keep up t 
tice of the Chriſtian religion, which 


«© they ſaw declining, choſe this kind 
of life. They ſpen 


i 


manual Eber, and in meditating on 


the holy ſcripture; faſted every day 


till towards the evening, and then 
ſeldom taſted any thing more, than 
bread and water : they aſſembled to- 
gether to pray at the evening and in 
© the night; "ſlept little, kept a pro- 
« found filence, practiſed all ſorts of 


*. virtues, and lived in Pes obedience 
of | 0 


Petenten 3 
ceaſed, they choſe to continue fill in 
chat ſolitary Nate, whenee they came | 

to be called Monks. They A 


e exact prac- | 


t their time in 
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PREFACE, xxx 
© « to their ſuperiors, though there were 
ſometimes ſeveral thouſands of, them 
«© under one Governor, for in à ſhort. 
« time ey. multiple eateelig- 
A © ly C1. Ut] 

From the ſame heginnings and; in 
« the ſame manner; were formed alſo 
the primitive ſocieties of religious vir- 
gins or nuns. | Who, practiſed the 
lame auſterities, of n poverty, 
i watchings, and continual prayer: and 
© there were ſeveral ſaints, who drew _ 
up rules for the, Monaſtic life of both 
the ſexes 3, which ſoon ſpread through 
all Chriſtendom; for 5z. Martin of 
© Torre brought it into France in the 
6 fourth | Century and Helagius 18 
e ſuppoſed to aye. brought it into 
nf Folens about the beginning. of. the 
« fb (HP . 

From this chor 3 of the Chriſ- 
tian duties, deduced at large by this au- 
chor, from the united authority of Scrip- 
ure and i7aditions the, reader will ene 
V "HRP. 147. 10 149. 2001 ⁹—⁰ Y 
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ly pero 


quence, of admitting them, as a rule of 


faith and practice to Proteſpants. 


For in the firſt place; the neceſſity W 
of a Prieſthood, derived by a lineal de. 
ſcent from the Apoſtles, if acknow- 

ledged by all Chriſtians, as it is affirm- 
ed by this writer, would create incy- | 
rable diſorders in all Proteſtant com- 
munities. According to this principle, W 

if the Prieſthood ſhould once fail, the 
whole Chriſtian worſhip would be diſ- 
ſolved at once, without the poſſibility | 
of a renewal, but by a new commil- | 
ion or revelation from heaven. Now | 


this uninterupted ſucceſſion of Priefts is 
allowed to the Church of Rome, but 
denied by many to the Church of Eyg- 
land, and not ſo much as pretended to, 


by any other Church or Sect of Pro- | 


teſtants whatſoever : among whom con. 


ſequently, neither the Chriſtian Sacra: 


ments, nor any part of the paſtoral of- 
tice can be adminiſtred, without a fa 

crilegious profanation, and impious de 
rr en on 


eive, what would be the conſe. 
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Cance of Chriſt himſeif. How forcibly 
then would any ſcruples. of this kind 
operate on weak and religious minds, 
towards driving them into the arms of 
that Church, in which alone, they could 
be ſure of receiving the abſolution of 


i their ſin, from the hands of an Apoſto- . 
lc Confeſſor. e 


Secondly, From this plan of | primi- 


dere Chriſtianity we may obſerve, ho- 
W tradition, inſtead of ſerving to that 
S uſe, which is more peculiarly aſcribed. 


to it, of adding light and illuſtration | 


to the obſcurer parts of the goſpel, ſerves 


onely to perplex and obſcure it the more, 


| by multiplying queſtions, ingrafting new 


doctrines upon it, clogging it with tire- 


| ſome ceremonies, and converting it from 


a rational, to a ritual ſervice. The ar- 


If ticle of the Euchariſt will confirm this 
reflection. Our Lord's inſtitution of it, 
as it is related by all the Evangeliſts, 


is comprized in a few words, in which 


he preſcribes a ſolemn and religious 


e 


commemoration of bir death cd -. 


. f 
xx PRNT FTT 
zngs, to be perpetually obſerved in his 
Church: the frequent celebration of 
which, by a natural tendency and ef- 
fect, could not fail to excite, in all his MY 
faithfull diſciples, a warm affection and be! 

zeal for the memory of their Maſter, 
and confirm their reſolutions of living 
conformably to his precepts. But tra- 
dition is no ſooner called in, to the in- 
terpretation of it, than it envelopes it 
preſently in clouds of myſtic darkneſs; 
transforms it into a proper and propi- 

tiatory ſacrifice, offered for the dead, a. 

_ rials of it, the bread, and wine, as ſoon i ©! 
a8 Conſecrated by the Prieſt, to be no i ©? 
longer mere repreſentatives, or types of vey 
Chriſt's body and blood, but converted, 
by the operation of the holy Spirit, in. , 
to the ſame thing with Chriſt himſell, © 

in power and. energy, and to all in- 
tents and purpoſes. of religion, tho in 
myſtery, not in ſubſtance. It mingle 

the Euchariſt cup alſo, with wine ant 

water, tho by the words of the inſt- 
e eee, 


PREPACE wx 
tution, it a s to have had nothing 
in ut —_— affirms this mixture 
10 be of divine appointment, tho there 

hr the leaſt mention of it in any part 
of the Goſpel. And, to make this fa- 

| cred office ſtill more burkhenſom, it in 
| joins to us, as a neceſſary duty, to 
bring all infants, even of ths tendereft 


gage, to partake of i it ; a practice, which 


muſt needs diſturb the ſolemnity of it, 
and diſſipate the attention, of all who 
aſſiſt at it. And declares this Sacra» 
ment, not onely to be neceſſary to ſal- 
uation ; but a means, by which a Pprin- 


ciple of an happy rg wrrefion is con- 


| veyed into our bodies ||. 
"Thus the true and full ann; as ER : 
calls it, of the Euchariſt, delivered origi- 
W tally by our Lord, within the compaſs 
= of two or three verſes, when drefled 
out in all the trimmings, with which 


tradition has equipped it, takes up an 


8 hundred and fifty pages, or about eighty e 
nmuatire * capes. of this Author 5 Cnc ad 35 
1 Hp 287. e 
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Ri 
Oarechifm. ' He apologizes indeed for 


his prolixity on this article, on the ac- 


count of it's importance and he many 


controver fries, which have ariſen about | 
it in the Chriftian Church; and becauſe 
the whole of our religion may fairly be | 
 fammed up in it [I] for there is no 
other article, he fays, -which requires 


more pains and frudy to be rightly i in- 
med in, and that to believe it, is in- 


ry a work of labor. m]. But this 
very apology for the length of his doc- 


trine, ſeems to be a confutation of the 

truth of it. For it is certain, that an | 
annot be explaned 
arned pains, could | 


inſtitution, which 
without ſo mudh kk 
xx be deſi med hy: the moſt expellent 


men; or Bog tra 
be the proper. interpreter of it, which 
makes it ſo difficult to be underſtood, 


ME" it is a labor to believe it. 
| - Dy. 305. Au. : 


© Sag at leaſt. cnnndt | 


"Thirdly, 


Thindly, We may Ade alſo, from 
this ſame Pöck, what is notorious like- 


wiſe in the Romiſh Church, that tra- 


dition, wherever it is admitted into a 


partnerſhip of authority with the Scrip- 


tures, inſtead of ſerving. as it's hand- 


5 maid, as ſome of our Divines affect 


| | 0 call it, has always acted the Mi- 


| ſtreſs, taken the lead, and got the aſ- 
cendant fo far, as to eclipſe the credit 
of the written word, reduce it as it 


were to a dead lader, and even haniſh 


it at laſt from the uſe of the people. 
Thus in the primitive Catechiſm naw 
before us, among all the various rites 
and doctrines laid down as eſſential to 
Cbriſtians, for every ſingle one derived 
immediately from the Goſpel, we may 
reckon twenty, I dare ſay, deduced in- 


tirely from tradition. 
Fourthly, 
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We may now ſee, from a 
clear deduction of facts and inſtances, as 
q they are ſet forth in this piece, how di- 
rectly the authority of the primitive Fa- 
chers and their traditions tends to lead 
.C 2 | „ 
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us into the Church of Nome: we ſee t 
aſcribing a ſupreme and independent 
power to the Church; aſſerting the Po- 
piſh ſacraments; a propitiatory ſacrifice 
of Chriſt's body and blood, both for 
the living and the dead; prayers for 
the dead, to procure ſome relief and | 
improvement of their intermediate 
fate; Exorciſms, Chriſms, conſecrated 
oil, ſign of the Croſs, penances, con- 
feſſions to a Prieſt, abſolutions, reliques | 
of Saints; Monks; the preference of a | 
ſingle life, to the married, as of gold to | 
ſilver; in ſhort almoſt every thing, W 
now practiſed or profeſſed by the Ro- 
maniſts; except the univerſal ſupre- 
_ macy of the Pope, which is diſputed by 
the Papiſts themſelves ; he divine wor- 
ſbip of Saints, which they alſo diſavow 
and endeavour to elude; and abſolute 
tranſubſtantiation; towards which how- 
ever he has gone as far, as he could 
poſſibly do, while heretains the name of 
a Proteſtant: but tho' that character 
obliged him, to keep as clear of Po- 


PO). 
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Y pery, as he was able, yet tradition, 
1 we ſee, has carried hin to the very N 
coonfines, and prepared him as it were 
to ſtep into it, whenever a proper oc- 
caſion ſnould invite. For I could ne- 
ver conſider theſe plans of primitive 
1 Chriſtianity, when publiſhed by Prote- 
Y fants, in any . light, than as pre- 
EZ liminary articles, offered to the Ro- 
miſh Church, as the ground for a 
Y treaty of peace and reconciliation, in 
= which the few remaining points of 
difference might caſily be accommo- 


dated, Which vain project of an union 
with Rome, has ever been the fond 


with of all thoſe zealots of our Church, 
ho draw their religious principles 


from the ſource of primitive Antiquity. _ 


| 1 ama perfect ſtranger to the author 
| of this piece, nor have any other know- 


ledge of his character, than what has : | 


been ſignified to me by his writings, 
and the report of common fame. The 
| warm expreſſions of piety and devotion, 

which 1 run through his whole y_ Ty 
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mance, oblige me to think him an ho- 


neſt man; as I take every one to be, 3 


who governs himſelf by a virtuous prin- | 


ciple, or believes, that he does fo, tho ö I. 


he be deceived in the choice, or the ap- 
plication of that principle. Fame alſo 
has informed me, that he lives up to 
the character, which his bock point 
out to us; practiſes what he profeſſes; 
and is an example of that diſcipline, 
which he preſcribes to others: that he 
is a Proteſtant Prieſt; yet a ſeparatiſt 
from the communion 5 our Proteſtant 
Church; diſaffected to it's preſent con- 
ſtitution, and conſequently, to the pre- 
ſent government, on which it's ſecuri- | 
ty depends. This is the real character 
which his writings ſuggeſt : this, the 
natural courſe of his principles, when 
frankly avowed, and puſhed to their 
full length. Principles, which, among 
Proteſtants, will ever produce the work 
fruit, when they take root in the beſt 
minds; will corrupt the pureſt heart ; 
make even the ſincerity of men dan 
3 gerous 
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A | gerous to ſociety, and transform a pi- 
ous, zealous: Chriſtian, into an enemy; 
J to his country 
Vet theſe are the be N the | 
FF Chapmans, the Berrimans, the Stebbings 
are fo zealouſly aſſerting and recom- 
mending to. this Proteſtant Kingdom. 
Dr. Chapman, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
S lowing Remarks, when driven by un- 
anſwerable teſtimonies, to give up the 
character of any ancient Father, as fa- 
vorable to the Popiſh cauſe, takes re- 
ſuge in the collective body of them, t 
+ the conſentient prafice of the primitive 
= Chr ches, as the proper ar mauſy, or 2 2 * 
wark of Proteſtantiſm : on which fame ' 
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foundation, this Catechiſm, wt 
have been conſidering, is — 7 
grounded. From this therefore every one 
may now learn, what a fort of Proteſtan- 
tiſm it is, which the authority of thoſe 
ancients, and the zeal of theſe moderns 
would finally impoſe upon us: A Pro- 
; teltantiſm, e e of fanatical En- 
ny 4/m, and Fogg $ uper frition; ; Gl 
ell 
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Church chert; baniſhingevery * 
rational out of its doctrine and diſci- 
pline; placing the principal ſervice 
of God, in ritual obſervances, and 
Monkiſh devotions; and obliged to 


pt, as divine or Apoſtolic, every | 


whim and abſurdity, which, through 


che credulity, bigottry, policy, or pri- 1 


vate intereſts of any leading Church- 
men, had inſinuated pred into the 


of the firſt four hundred you. 


itſelf up to an implicit ſubmiſſion to | 


Chriſtian worſhip, within the compaſs 4 


© 
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p ON my firſt and haſty peruſal of 
theſe Anonymous Obſervations, I could 
not help conſidering them as the 
work of ſome ſly unbeliever, who under the - 
maſk of zeal for the honour of the Goſpel, 
and a pretence of fears and jealouſies, from 
the freedom of the Introductory Diſcourſe, was 
craftily pointing out every topic and paſſage of 
it, which, by any art or force, could be ſtrain· 
ed to the advantage of the Infidel cauſe. = 

He begins early, to drop his ſuſpicions, that 
ſamething bad lay at the bottom, which had excit- 
ed the Author to this undertaking ; [a] and as 
be advances forward, takes occaſion to declare, : 

_ that the Author muſt either renounce his argu= 
* ent or the Goſpel ; [5] that . Wo believe g 


fa} Obſervat, p. 5. 0 p. 18. 3 
B . th 
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the Fathers of © the ſecond and third Centuries t5 
be more credulous, than thoſe of the fourth, may 


fancy the Apoſtles to have been, more. credulous 


than them all, Ic] That if the world was fo 
credulous, immediately after the Apoſtles, it will 


not be eaſy to comprehend, how it ſhould have 


been. much leſs ſo, in the Apoſtles times; [d] that 


the Author's charge indeed flops with the Fathers, 
but that his arguments do not fop there; [e] for 
if the Fathers can be proved to have been forgers 


of lies, the conſequences may go a great way [V]. 


When I ſaw therefore an unknown writer, 
entring forwardly into a debate, to which he 


appeared to be an utter ſtranger ; ; and treating 


the. chief point of it, as a problem, which 


might pothbly be true, yet. repreſenting it all 


the while, as ruinous to Chriſtianity, what 


elſe could 1 ſo naturally think of him, as that 
| he was ſome Infidel in diſguiſe, who was 
catching. all opportunities of prompting the 
enemies of revelation, to lay hold on every 
thing, which could furniſh matter of cavil or 
ridicule to the diſadvantage of the Chriſtian 


: apes for wich whatever view 7 he wo, it 


« © 4 
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is certain, that the obvious tendency of his 
performance is, to confirm people in Scepti- 
ciſm, and to ſuggeſt * for the defence 


of it. 


I have ſince indeed been informed, that he 
is of a character very different, from what 1 


at firſt imagined ; celebrated for his polemic 


writings, and eminently diſtinguiſhed by his 


zeal and orthodox principles: and upon a 


ſtricter review of his work, I can diſcover 
many ſtrokes, which ſeem to indicate a genins 
ok that ſort; an eagerneſs to appear the firſt in 
A the difpute, though he has nothing to offer in 
. but the teſtimony of his zeal ; the art of 
playing an hypotheſis againſt fact, and of 
cluding by a diſtinction, what he cannot op- 
| poſe by reaſoning. Yet i it puzzles me till, to 
conſider, how ſuch a veteran in controverſy, 
and maſter of the polemic arts, can be ſo 


jcjune and futile in the matter, and ſo injudi- 


*cious and inconſiſtent in the management W - 


his argument. 


The profeſſed deſign of his Ober dal, as 
it is ſignified in the very Title page, is, fo re- 
I move the Pn of the Author of the Intro- 
1 ; B 2. 5 An 
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REMAREKS on 
duftory Diſcourſe. But in a Diſcourſe of that 
nature, formed in contradiction to opinions 
univerſally eſtabliſhed, and religiouſly believed, 


to warn people againſt the Author's prejudices, 


and to attempt ſeriouſly to remove them, is in 


_ itſelf abſurd and ridiculous. For in the pre- 


ſent caſe, .on which fide can the weight of 
prejudices be ſuppoſed to lie? ſurely, the belief 
of nations, the teſtimony of ages ; and the 
authority of fifteen Centuries, are the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices, which can poſſibly be conceived, in 


favor of any controverted facts; and no contra. 
diction can be offered to them, but under al! 
the diſadvantage and inequality, which any in- 


fluence of that ſort can create. If our Obſer- 
vator therefore had really deſired, to have this 
7 queſtion fairly examined, it ſhould have beer. 


his firſt care, to remove theſe capital preju- 
dices out of the way, Or at leaſt, to moderate 
the force of them, by informing his readers, L 


that if the practice and example of paſt ages, 
of what duration ſoever, had been thought of 
weight enough to over- rule all other evidence ; 
no improvement of ſcience, or reformation in 


| religion, nor even nen itſelf could | 
1 al ever 
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judices, and inculcate new ones in every page, 


againſt the deſign, the ſubject, and the Whole 


compoſition of the Introductory Diſcourſe. 
He declares it to be a work, of no uſe or /ig- 
nificancy to us, either as Chriſtians or Proteſtants ; 


[2] that it advances nothing towards the general 
concluſion, which it aims at, but leaves the queſtion 


Jaſt as it ſound it; [+ ] that it quarrels with the 


whole ſtream of Chriſtian writers, and that a 
' candid man would not have offered ſuch a charge 
| fo the public, without producing bis evidence at 
the ſame time; [i] that the Fathers are in poſſeſ 
| fron, and have a right to keep it, till their title 
be di proved. [A] All which declarations are ſo 
many contradictions to his pretence of remov- 


ing prejudices. For it is not poſſible, that a 


Diſcourſe of no fignificancy, advancing nothing, 
but leaving things juſt as it found them, ſhould 
be capable of infuſing any thing prejudicial to 
any cauſe whatſoever. Yet what is ſtill more 
remarkable, he affirms the twelve laſt pages of Wn 


bp. 5725. Ve * ps. (ap. 25. 
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ever have made it's way into the world: but 
inſtead of this, the whole purpoſe of his bock 
is, not to remove, but to ſtrengthen old pre- 


D 1 


6 | . 11 x5 en 
1% be . elſe, but one 9 "SIG 
from the beginning to the end. [I] This indeed 
is the true old way of removing prejudices, by 
removing whole treatiſes at once; and ſhews, 
Vyhat our Obſeryator would be at; the ſalutary 
method, now practiſed fo ſucceſsfully abroad, 
of an Inder expurgatorius, or what was uſed 
alfo formerly with equal ſacceſs, at home, an 
Imprimatur by the Chaplains of our Biſhops. 


But what is it after all, which makes thoſe 


pages ſo completely impertinent and offenſive 
to him? Why, they contain an barangue, he 
ſays, on the Scriptures being the rule of faith ; 
and a charge upon the preſent Clergy, of carrying 


the credit of Ecclefiaftic Antiquity to an heigth, | 
which tends to throw us again into the hands of 


the Romiſh Church. Vet if ſuch an haranguc 


be true, it can never be impertinent, in a Pro- 
teſtant country; eſpecially at a time, when | 
: en is allowed to be gaining ground upon 
And as to the charge, as he calls it, upon 


the preſent Clergy, as if it included the who!z 


body of them, it is the exaggeration onely of 
a polemic writer; for though Dr. M——-, 


[A p. 29. See note, 


the 


- 
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the Anthor of that Diſtourſe, charges the 


ference to the Authority of the Fathers, than 
18 due, and much more, than is paid to it by 8 
any other Proteſtant Church; yet in the paſs 
lage here referred to, where he i is ſpeaking of 5 
principles, nom carried 10 4 length, which mu | 
needs alarm all ſerious Proteſtants, he cannot be 
' nnderſtood. to be charging any other part, or 
_ perſons of the Clergy, but thoſe particular De- 
fenders of the primitive Monks and their mira 
cles, whoſe names he often mentions, and 
- whoſe principles he particulatly expoſes, through 
that whole Diſcourſe, as dangerous to the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe : which charge he will always be 
ready to make good, againſt all, who aſſert, 
and all who encourage and reward the Aﬀect- 
ors of ſuch principles. 
The argument of the  kitbollabhvry Di 
courſe, is formed upon a ſuppoſition of the 
ruth of the miracles of Chrift and the Abo- 
lle, as they ſtand recorded in the New 
Teſtament, and ſets forth the proper diſtinction 
between them, and the miracles of the ſuc- 
| ding ages, in order to thew, that whatever ; 
B 4 5 


Clergy in general, with paying 5 greater de- 5 
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be the ſucces. of that work, the credit of 
the Goſpel cannot be affected by it, In 
this our Obſervator perfectly agrees with Dr. 
M-——7, and expreſsly declares, in different 


| parts of his book, that, if not fo much as on 
true miracle could be found after the days of the 


Apoſtles, the foundations of Chriſtianity would 
be equally ſecure, [m] Yet notwithſtanding 
theſe declarations, we find him perpetually 
inſinuating, that the very attempt to prove, 
what when actually proved, he affirms, to be 
of no ſignificancy, is dangerous to the Autho- 
rity of the Goſpel, and ſufficient to alarm all 
good Chriſtians with the n of it's 
conſequences, 


In the fame manner, all the 1 1 | 


cates of the primitive miracles, in the midſt 


of their zeal to aſſert their authority, take care 


to diſtinguiſh the Apoſtolic miracles, as efta- 


bliſhed on much clearer evidence and a firmer 


foundation, Thus Dr. Berriman, ſpeaking of 
a particular miracle of the fifth Century, affirms, 


| that it cannot be diſcredited, without rejefting all 
accounts of miracles, except thoſe of the Serip= 


Lan p. 30. 


fures, 
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tures : [u] intimating by that exception, that 
the Scriptural miracles would ſtand, though 
all the reſt were overthrown. Yet no ſoonet 
does Dr. M— attempt to overthrow them, 
than we hear theſe very men crying out with 
one voice, that he 7s overthrowing Chriſtianity 
'itfelf, and whatever his intention may be, that 
he will rarry us of courſe, either into Popery or 
 Scepticiſm. ſo] Hence we may obſerve, how 
caſily ſpleen and prejudice can over-rule the 
reaſon and even conviction of theſe writers, 
and how the zeal, which they ſo warmly ex- 
: preſs in the preſent cauſe, cannot be a zeal for 

the Goſpel, which they declare to be uncon- 
_ cerned in it, but for ſome particular opinions 
and ſyſtems, which have been engrafted upon 
it at different times, for the more commodious | 


BY fcupport of the interelts, or caſe. of the lead- 


ing Churchmen. ; 
Ain, t i affirmed in the hier | 
Diſcourſe, © that the miracles of the fourth 
Century were univerſally the ęfects of fraud 
* and impoſture ; ; which yet all the OE 
Ii] See Serm. at Lady Moyer's lecture, p. 327. 
Lo dee Def, of Dr. Gn p. 46. Ty 
a: if Fathers 


ws 
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Fathers of that age, partly through weak cre: 


* dulity, and partly through reaſons of policy, 


“made it their buſineſs, to propagate, in favor 


66. of certain rites and doctrines, which they | 


** were deſirous to eſtabliſh :. that conſidering 


the characters of thoſe Fathers, it was rea- 


| 7 Dr. M- 

have no ſuftcient ground to believe upon their 

| authority, that any miraculous fowers were fub- 
| Flims in the Church in that age. 
This ſtate of the caſe is clear and conſiſtent. 
i 15 us ſee then, 


eaſy to aſcribe them to ſuperſtition and tredulity * 


e ſonable to think, that they either forged 


*© thoſe miracles themſelves, or knew them BS 
— be forged by others; 


< be granted, it was certain at leaſt, that they 


<« were ſo far deluded by other people's for. 


cc 


geries, as to take them for real miracles : 


and let the Advocates of thoſe Fathers chuſe 
which of thoſe alternatives they pleaſed, it 


— : 2 


*© would have the fame force towards evincing 
8 general concluſion, 


how the Obſervator has con- 
trived to perplex it. In the 1ſt place, he is 
angry with Dr. M—, for charging thoſe mi- 
racles to fraud and impoſture, when it was 4 


74 
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or, if that ſhould not 


that we 
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is every nan 4 knave or cheat, ſays he, who 
gelicves, that there is virtue in an amulit ar 
charm ? [p] By this eaſy way of putting the 
quæſtion, one would imagine the diſpute to 
* have turned onely, on the primitive method of 
| curing the cramp, or the tooth ach. But when 


poſitive teſtimonies have been produced from 
the moſt venerable of the Fathers, declaring, 
that the dead bad been raiſed to life, and the 
blind reſtored fo Abt, by touching the reliques of 
ſome reputed Saint, or by ſending their cloaths 
onely to be touched by them; will the virtue of 
an amulet be ſufficient to account for the re- 


me, to juſtify the integrity of ſuch witneſſes? 
but on this article he aſks, how Dr. M— 
= comes to know, that the Fathers did nat believe | 
die miracles, which they themſelves have. record. 
ed? [9] The anſwer is obvious, that the nature 
of the things atteſted, and the characters of the 
_ perſons atteſting muſt convince every reaſonable = 
man, that they could not believe them. And 
} Here it is curious to obſerve, how the ſtate of 
| the controverſy is of a ſudden reverted : for the 
(p] Obſervar, p. 13. Fo (fp. 17. e 
| Obſer- 


_ ality of ſuch facts, or the belief of that wir- 
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Obſervator, whoſe chief quarrel with Dr, 34 — 
is, for his injurious opinion and treatment of 
the ancient Fathers, now takes the oppoſite 
fide, and quarrels with him, for thinking more 
highly of them, than he himſelf does. Dr. 
M—— conceives ſo good an opinion of their 


underſtanding, as to think it impoſſible, that | 

they ſhould not diſcover the palpable forgery of f 
the abſurd ſtories, which they relate; whereas 
the Obſervator takes them, to have been ſo 4 


groſsly ignorant and credulous, that they 8 
probably believe them. 


Since he is ſo fond then of this hypotheſ of : | 
their credulity, and thinks it, the onely way of 
ſaving the more valuable character of their in- 


tegrity, it will be proper to conſider the 


nature and extent of It a little more preciſely, | 
by applying it to a particular fact or two, on 


which it is ſuppoſed to have been exerciſed : 


which I ſhall extract again from St. Jerom, as 
being of all the Ancients, the moſt generally 


eſteemed for his learning and judgement * the 
Divines of theſe days. 


This Father, in his life of St. Hilarion the To 
_ Monk, among. many other monſtrous ſtories, 


relates; ; 


r 
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Ons nRVATIONS, Oc. 13 
relates ; © how that holy man happening to 
« travel into Dalmatia, was there preſently 
informed, that a terrible Dragon was laying 
, waſte the whole province, of ſo enormous 
« 2 fize and ſtrength, that he could ſuck 
« up into his mouth, by the force of his 
© breath, whole oxen and ſheep, together with 
the herdſmen alſo and ſhepherds, and ſwal- 
low them down at once. Hilarion therefore, 
being implored by the inhabitants of the. 
0 country, to deliver them from this monſter, 
ordered a pile of wood to be prepared, and 
having put up his prayers to Chriſt, called 
© out the Dragon and commanded it to aſcend 
the pile, which being done accordingly, he 
© ſet fire to the wood, and ſo the beaſt was 
burnt alive, in the ſight of all the people [7]. 
The fame Father, in his Life alſo of an 
Hermit, named Paul, tells this ſtory, that 
© when Sr. Antony, another Hermit, was tra- 
** velling through the deſerts of Egypt, to ſeek. 
out Paul, whom he was ordered to viſit by. 
a divine revelation, he met with a Centaur 
* upon the road, and being amazed at the 
0 Hicron, O5. Tom, 4. par. 2. b. 67. 5 


figure 


14 ' RrMaits on 


« figure of ſo ſtrange a creature, and having 
ho armed himfelf with the ſign of the Croſs, 


& he demanded of the beaſt, in what part : 2 


ic the deſert, the Servant of God reſided : 

which the Centaur made ſome anfwer, 1 
te a ſtrange and horrible tone of voice, and 
with geſtures of great civility, pointed out 
« the way to him at the ſame time, by 
cc ſtretching out his right hand, and then ran 
4 ſwiftly away.” Upon which, Jerom leaves 


it as a problem, to the conſideration of the 


reader. Whether the Devil aſſumed that ſhape, 
to affright the boly man, or the Deferts, fruitful 


of monſters, produced that ſpecres alfo of animals, 4 


But be that as it will, © Antony had not gone 


many ſteps farther, wondering within him- 
« ſelf, at what he had juſt ſeen, before he 


*. eſpied a Saher approaching towards him, or 
© @ little man, with Goat's feet, a crooked 


Ec 
& noſe, and a forehead armed with horus, 
„ who, in token of peace, offered him the 


&* fruit of the palm tree, and being aſked pre- 1 
« ſently by Antony, what he was, gave this 1 
& anſwer ; Tama mortal, and one of thoſe 


cc inhabitants of the [ Veſert, whom the deluded 
15 1 Z 08 © Gentiles 


thi 


1 
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Gentiles worſhip, under the names of Fauns, 
* Satyrs and Incubi, and am now deputed, as 
an Embaſſador from our whole tribe, to beg 
your prayers and interceſſion for us, to our 
common Lord and maſter, whom we know, 
to have been ſent for the ſalvation of the 
whole world” to which ſtory Jerom adds 
this remark ; © that no man need to be ſcru- 
« pulous about the truth of it, becauſe it was 
confirmed to the whole world, in the time 
of Conſtantin, when a little man, of the 
** ſame ſpecies, was brought alive to Mlexan- 
« dria, and afforded a remarkable ſpectacle to 
the whole people [s].“ . 
Now it is allowed by al that 87. June was 
a man of great parts and knowledge : Dr. 
$ Chapman declares, that he underflood the nature 
/ piety and ſuperſtition, as well as any nan 
| living : and were be now alive, would ſoon. do 
Juſtice to himſelf and his brethren by his pen, and. 
laſh his revilers into à little more gravity and 
civility It. If then, notwithſtanding the 
authority of o eat a man, Dr. M— finds 


Is mid. p. 70, 71. Chi See Miſeel, run 182, | 
Bet of his Charge, p. 38+ -Bo 


"hindi 
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himſelf convinced from the very nature of ⁵ 


theſe ſtories, that they are all utterly fabulous, 1 2 
he muſt be thought to judge reaſonably, in } i 
| believing, that Sr. Ferom, (the ſuperiority of | 2 
whoſe judgement and learning he freely ac- p. 
knowledges) could not fail of being convinced [ an 
of it too. But if our Obſervator has any [| th 
ſcruples ſtill on this head, and will inſiſt, that | G 
Ferom might actually believe them; I am con- = fi 
tent to debate the matter with him on his own |. N 
terms, and refer the whole queſtion to this IF e. 
ſingle iſſue; whether men ſo groſsly credulous and Ml 4 
ſuperſtitious can be authentic witneſſes of mira- | 5 
cles, which tend to confirm their particular in- | Bn” 
tereſts, or prejudices, or favorite opinions? 15 
In the mean while, I find it neceſſary, to 1 
take notice of a diſtinction or two, of which 5 
he makes great uſe, and in which his chief q 
ſtrength lies ; for unleſs we can clear ourſelves 0 
of theſe, we may ſpare the pains of diſputing x 
with him, ſince by their help, he can evade 4 


the concluſion, though he allows all the pre- WU 
miſes. For example, it is affirmed in the h- 
 troduftory Diſcourſe, that the Fathers themſelves, 
when — are di poſed to Speak truth, have not 
 ſerupied 
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OssERVATIORN 8 Sc. 17 
ſcrupled to confeſs, that miracles were actually 
= ceaſed in the fourth Century, becauſe the Church 
3 1 fled no longer in need of them ſu]. The Ob. 
ſervator himſelf allows, hat there are many 
fuch paſſages in thoſe Fathers [x]. Yet the fame 
Fathers, on other occaſions, confidently affirm, 
and ſometimes, from their own knowledge, 
that perpetual miracles were ſtill wrought in the 
ſame age, by reliques, ſacred oil, holy water, the 


Ee of - the Croſs, and the ſacramental bread. 


= Now from paſſages, ſo ſeemingly oppoſite and 
| contradictory, a plain man would naturally 

_ conclude, that thoſe Fathers were inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, and telling us conſequently 
what was falſe, either on the one ſide, or the 
other. But ſuch an imagination muſt not be 
entertained, . it ſeems, of perſons ſo holy and 
venerable ; who were 700 good, as Dr. Chapman 
declares, to offer at any quirks or illuſions [y] 
of which, this Obſervator will preſently con- 
vince us, and ſolve the difficulty. For having 
diſcovered, that the miracles, which are re- 
corded by St. Auſtin, are all ſaid to have been 

ui] See Diſc. p. 36 ie Oblerv. p. 9. See note. | 
UT Mike. Til p26 oo nf ue nE nn 
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wrought, not by the miniſtry of living nin, 


extraordinarily appointed, as in the Apoſtles days, 


but either by the Sacraments, orby prayer, or 


the memories of the Martyrs, he makes this re- 


flection upon it, that © if the Author of the 
& Introductory Diſcourſe would have under- 
«© ſtood thoſe paſſages of the Fathers, | as they 


” ought to be underſtood, with this diſtinc- 
180 he would have ſpared his unmannerly - 


ce reflection. Becauſe it might be true, 7hat 


te miracles were then wrought by the Sacr aments, 
te though it was not true, that any were then 
©. qorought by the miniſtry of living men, as in 


« the days of the Apoſtles [x.]. 


Theſe polemic writers, if they can Flaw a 
preſent turn, and get rid of ſome incidental 
difficulty in a debate, by any quibble of this 
ſort, ſeldom look forward, or conſider, What 


effect it may have on the main quæſtion, or 
on Chriſtianity itſelf. The preſent diſtinction 


ſerves to clear the Fathers from the charge of | 


incenſiſtency; and ſo far it will be applauded 
by all the admirers of primitive antiquity ; but 
it has not yet done half it's work; for unleſs 


U Obſer. Pe 9. note. 


_ the 
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the reaſon, aſſigned by thoſe Fathers, for #he 
ceſſation of miracles, can be diſtinguiſhed alſo 
away, they muſt be underſtood to be ſpeaking 
of an univerſal ceſſation, becauſe, the Church, 


as they tell us, /food no longer in need of them. 
But here indeed, our Obſervator's diſtinction 


S will do moſt notable ſervice : for though the 


religion of the Goſpel, after it had gained an 


eſtabliſhment in the world, ſtood no longer 
in need of miracles, wrought by the miniſtry 
of living men, as in the days of the Apoſtles, 
which were neceflary onely, to the firſt planta- 


tion of it, yet the new rites and doctrines 


engtafted upon that Gofþel-religion, with regard 


to the Sacraments, the reliques of Saints, and 


Monks, &c. required new miracles of a different 


kind, to facilitate the eſtabliſhment alſo of 


| theſe: and fince living men were no longer 
indued | with thoſe extraordinary gifts, | the in- | 


animate part of the creation was now called up 
in judgement againſt the contemners of theſe 
rites ; and the rotten bones and duſt of the Mar- 


tyrs ; or à rag of their old claths ; a drop of . 


water, or oil ; a bit of bread ; the chip of an old 


Croſs, or the Heure of 4 new wy in n ſhort, 


W 7 
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20 REMARKS 08. 
every thing, which had been touched by a 


Saint, or conſecrated by a Prieſt, began to work | 


miracles, and continues to do fo, in the ſame 


manner, from that time to this, through 
four parts in five, of the whole Chriſtian 


world. 
Thus we ſee, what clear work our Obſerva 


tor's diſtinction would make in the preſert 


queſtion. But there is one unhappy circum- 
ſtance belonging to it, which he is not per- 
haps aware of, or willing at leaſt to conceal, 
that it is contrary to fact, and the teſtimony of 
thoſe very Fathers, in whoſe defence he now 


_ urges it. For though they ſpeak much more 


frequently of miracles wrought by reltg:15, 


and the Sacraments, &c. than of any other 
kind, yet they ſpeak likewiſe of ſeveral, which 


they atteſt to be wrought by holy Monks, then 


living ; by the credit of which, they chicfly | | 
eſtabliſhed the Monkiſh order, though vile and 


contemptible in the judgement of the wiſer 


and better ſort, of the Chriſtian e in thoſc 
very days. 1 


Again, Dr. Moe 5 it down for 4 


maxim, in the  Introduhory Dijcouſe, that 
WheNevr/ 


Oretnvamions, fc. 212 
whenever any facred rite becomes the inſtrument” | 
of real miracles, ue ought to confider that rite, 
as confirmed by divine approbation : whence he 
infers, that if we admit the miracles of the 
fourth Century, ve muſt admit the rites, which 
thoſe miracles confirmed, and thoſe Fathers prac- 
tiſd. But here again, the Obſervator ſtops us 
' ſhort with a diſtinction, without which, he 
fays, that reaſoning cannot be true [La]. The 

diſtinction is this; * that miracles Wer 
* by the reliques of the Martyrs, or by the : 
* Sacraments, or by holy Monks, cannot rea- 
Ss *© ſonably be interpreted to authoriſe any 
| e ſuperſtitious practice or doctrine, which 5 
EL prevailed in thoſe times, with regard to 
'* reliques, or the Sacrament, or Monkery, un- 
© leſs there be ſome circumſtance in them, 
 * which ſpecifies ſuch an interpretation; for 
© otherwiſe they muſt be underſtood onely, 
4 to confirm that religion of the Goſpel, for 
which thoſe Martyrs died, and which thoſe 
Monks profeſſed.” In the ſupport of which 
5 diſtinQion, he ſpends two or three pages, 
with ſome little ſubtilty and refinement, but 


l Obſerv. p. 8, 10. Ms 
3 i 
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not a grain of ſenſe in them; and ſetving 
onely to illuſtrate his own ignorance of the 
times, and the wget too, of which he i; 
talking. „ 1 
For inſtance; it was the principal devotion 
of the fourth Century, in all caſes of ſickneſs 
or diſtreſs, to fly to the tombs of the Martyr: 
grounded on a general perſuaſion, that by 
proſtrating themſelves before their reliques, and 
£ efpectally by touching them, they ſhould find 
preſent cure and relief: and great numbers are 
_ affirmed by the Fathers, to have been cured in 
this manner of all forts of diſeaſes, and ſeveral, 
t have been raiſed even from the dead. Now 
let him diſtinguiſh here, as much as he pleaſes, 
it is certain, from the experience of all ages, 
that the atteſtation and belief of ſuch miracu- 
lous cures never had any other effect, or were 
underſtood to have any other meaning, than 

to imprint an opinion of à divine virtue in the 


reliques, and conſequently, to authoriſe the u. EF 


=» which was paid to them : which began 
to be paid, from the very moment, in which 
they firſt began to work miracles, and was 
ſoon carried to that extravagance, with which 
5 we 
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ODsERVATIeNs, fc, 23 
we ſee it practiſed at this day, in the Church 
of Rome. | 

The Obſervator however inſiſts, 40 if Gd 
thinks fit, towerk @ cure by dead men's bones, it will 
not fallnw, that dead men, or their bones ought 60 be 
avor ſhipped [5]. But the fact is, that the wor- 
ſhip of them did immediately follow, and has 
ever ſince followed, and muſt for ever follow 
de belief of ſuch cures, to the utter confuta- 
bon of his filly hypotheſis. For in order to 
= dcfend the authority of the Fathers, he firſt 
ſuppoſes it true, that miracles were really 


= wrought by dead men's bones; and then, in 


contradiction to their authority, is forced to 

deny the uſe and end, for which the ſame 
W Fathers declare them to have been wrought, 

and which, by the credit of thoſe pretended 
miracles, gained an eſtabliſhment through the 


= whole Chriſtian world : whereas the end, for 


= which they were wrought, and the effect, 
== which they have conſtantly produced, ought to 
= have convinced him, and every other Prote- 
ſtant, that they were all mere figions. 
5 bu hat 10. 5 
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the Clergy, who argued, that ſigns and 
„ wonders were proper indeed, for the con- 


+ prejudices were too ſtrong, to be over-ruled 


Church and among the faithfull, were of no 
„ uſe to the advancement of the Goſpel, but 
_ & tended to corrupt and debaſe it, by the intro- 
ce duction of paganiſh ſuperſtitions into the f 
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For it is certain, though he does not ſeem to 
know it, that all the miracles of this kind, were 
ſuſpected and contemned, from the very begin- 
ning, by the more diſcreet and honeſt part cf 


*« verſion of Heathens and unbelievers, whoſe 


© by the cool arguments of reaſon ; but that 
« miracles wrought by reliques, within the 


* Chriſtian worſhip.” [c] Which controverſy 


began with the firſt relique-worſhip of thoſe il 


primitive ages, in the ſame manner, as it is car- 


Papiſts, yet the Obſervator ſuppoſes, that God 


might be working miracles all the while, by | - 


dead men's bones, without intending, that they 


ſhould give any ſanction to a ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip, intirely grounded upon the belief, that his 2 


approbation was ſignified by thoſe very miracles 
(e Vid. Hieron, oy 1 4 Par, 3 2. * 285. 
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OssEZNVATIONS, Wc. 2g 
But he obſerves, © that the Author of e 
« Jutroductory Diſcourſe, would have had a bet- 
« ter pretence for aſſerting, that we muſt either 
accept the doctrines, or reject the miracles of 
© thoſe ages, if he could produce any Monk 
« or other perſon, who appealed expreſsly to 
e miracles, in confirmation of an uſage, not 
« warranted by Scripture, and to be received as 
© of divine appointment.” d]! If he had been | 
acquainted with Ecclefiaſtic Antiquity, he could 
not be at à loſs for examples of that ſort; the 
very Diſcourſe, which he pretends to confute, 
affords a remarkable one, in the controverſy 
between J igilantius, who proteſted againſt the 
C | religious honors paid to the bones and duſt of the 
W Martyrs, and St. Ferom, who defended them: 
anſeuer me, ſays Ferom, how it comes to paſs, that 
in this vile duſt and aſhes, there is ſo great a ma- 
ation of figns and wonders.[e] For what 
is this, but a direct appeal to a divine interpo- 
3 WR fition, in favor of that relique-worſhip, which 
-e primitive Proteſtant was condemning, and 
1s 2 the primitive Father defending ? 
S, 7 W TS1 Obl. p. 9. 10 Hieron, wid. 
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Having now entertained us with all the little 
cavils, which occurred to him on this article, he 


procedes to confirm them, by the authority cf ll 
Dr. Claget, whoſe determination, as he calls it, 


on this very argument, he has tranſcribed at 


length in two paragraphs. And leſt we ſhould 


wonder, why the opinion of that ingenious 


writer ſhould be introduced under the pompons 
title, of 2 determination, he refers us, for the 


reaſon of it, to the bottom of the page /]; 


where we are told, that he wwns once the Preacher 


e Gray's Inn, as if nothing but what is deci- 
five could be delivered from that pulpit. 


Let us fee then, what it is, that Dr. Claret . | | 


has determined on this queſtion, He declares 
in the firſt place, that the miracles of the 4th 
century are urged by the Romaniſts, as an invin- 
cible argument, of God's approving the honor 
given to the Saints and reliques of that age. But 


' when he attempts to confute that invincible 


argument, upon the common hypotheſis, of the 
truth of thoſe miracles, he does nothing more, 
than what our Obſervator has been doing, and 
all others muſt do in the fame caſe, fxific, © and 
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ſhuffle, and labor for pitifull diſtinctions, which 

betray a conſciouſneſs of acting againſt his 

judgement, and oblige him after all, to ſignify, 

that he did not believe thoſe miracles to be true. 

But what is more remarkable; in the ſingle 
paſſage of the two paragraphs, here tranſcribed, 
in which Dr. Claget can be ſaid 70 determine 
any thing at all, he determines in favor of Dr. 

M--n's argument, and declares the ſame opi- 
nion, with reſpe& to the primitive miracles, 

which is declared in the Introductory Diſcourſe, 
as it is expreſſed by him in the following 

* words; And if 1 ſhould ſay, that they, who can 
6 content with the old religion, | of the ſcriptures] 
may and ought to be content with the old miracles, 

[of the ſcriptures], I. ſhould 40 no other * 15 
but what I could juſtiſy gl. TY 
1 But Dr. Claget, as the Obſervator tells us, 
= Imputes the falſe miracles of the 4th century to 

credulity ; [b] whereas Dr. M--n charges them fo 

fraud and impoſture, yet ſometimes, when he is 
in better mood, aſeribes them alſo bimſelf to credu 
lity. Whence he takes occaſion to cenſure him, 
for talking inconfitently, and at random, and va- 


dn. 5 Lol. 13. 
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rying his charge, as his humour varies. i] Which 
ſilly blunder runs thro' his whole performance, 
and ſhews how little he has thought upon his 
ſubject, ſince this obvious reflection has never [| 
once occurred to him, © that where-ever falſe 
_ © miracles have obtained a general credit, there 
« fraud and credulity muſt both have been 
ce jointly employed in producing that effect; 
* fraud in the contrivance, and credulity in the 


e reception of them; and if either of theſe can 


ce be juſtly charged upon the Fathers, that it 
* will have the ſame force, with reſpect to the 
argument of the Introductory Diſcourſe.” 
There is one method of reaſoning, peculiar 
to this Obſervator, and which ] have rarely met 


with any where elſe; that in the want of ar- 


guments, he can form them at pleaſure, even 
from his own ignorance; the inſtances of 
which, he frequently urges, as ſo many ob- 
jections to the Introductory Diſcourſe. I cannit 
ſee this; do not underſtand that ; am not ſatisfied, 
that his account is fair; know no fuch thing; 

think the Gentleman miſtaken ; are common ob- 
jections with him, []. And tho' in other wri- W 


ut [i] P. 11. 33. | [4] P. 5,75 18, 20, 26. 
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WM ters, a confeſſion of ignorance generally carries 
come appearance of modeſty, yet in this, it 
= {cms to flow from that ſort of pride, which 
cannot allow any man, to know more of any 
ſubject than himſelf, or any thing to be true, of 
which he can be ignorant. 

Ile fays, © that he knows no book, not 
Canonical, which paſſed upon all the Fa- 
« thers, as genuin and divine, thro' ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive ages: nor does it follow, that becauſe 
«© ſome Fathers cited ſpurious pieces, therefore 


„they were held in the ſame rank with the 


« ſcriptures.” [ 7] To which it will be a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer for the preſent, that, in the age 


immediately ſucceding to that of the Apoſtles, | 


certain writings were forged by ſome of the 
ableſt and moſt learned of the Chriſtians, under the 
title of Sibylline books or oracles, which were 
falfely aſcribed to the ancient S:byl, and pre- 
tended to foretell and deſcribe prophetically, all 
the principal acts and circumſtances of our Sa- 
viour's life. Which books were cited by all the 
Fathers, and in all ages, from Juſtin Martyr's 
time Gown to the Reformation, as genuin, and 


(a, 21. 
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inſpired by God, in the ſame manner, as le 
prophetic books of the Old Teftament; and parti. 
cularly, in the ad century, that Clemens of Alex. 
andria, one of the moſt learned and critical of 
all the Fathers, appeals to their authority as di- 
vine, and confirms it by the expreſs teſtimo- 
nies of St. Peter and St. Paul, which he draws 
likewiſe, from certain ſpurious books, which 
were current in that age, and belieyed to be the 
genuin writings of thoſe Apoſtles. 
But here again, he throws in.one of his puz- 
zling queſtions, and aſks; “„ what does the 
author of the Diſcourſe know of the abilities, | 
learning, or religion of thoſe primitive for- | 
« gers of books, whom he calls the ableſt and 
. 7 moſt learned of the Chriſtians?” 2 To 
which I may readily anſwer, that he knows 
nothing more, than what every man of ſenſe 
may know, as well as he, from the very na- | 
ture of the thing; that books, written upon 
the plan, and for the defence of the Goſpel, 
* full of piety and Chriſtian principles, at 2 
3 time, when that religion was perſecuted by all 
3 == the powers on earth, muſt needs have been 
L P. "© 


written 
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written by Chriſtians; and being fo artfully 


written, and ſo highly eſteemed, as to paſs 


upon the moſt judicious, for divine or apoſtolic | 


compoſitions, they muſt have been written alſo, 


by the ableft and moſt learned of the Chriſtians, 


at a time, when the whole body of them was 


generally reproach'd for * Ty" and want 


of learning. 


He condeſcends indeed to grant, tho wich 


ſome. caution, and for argument's fake, as he 
fays, that the Fathers made uſe, both of ſpurious 


books, and forged miracles : from which he 


= draws this inference; ** that as together with 
J thoſe ſpurious books, they uſed ſome, which 
were genuin, ſo it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
among their falſe miracles there might be 

** ſome alſo, which were real: and then aſks, 
** how this can help to ſupport the general 
concluſion, that no miracles were wrought in 

« « theſe ages.” u] But from a joint uſe of ph. 
ious and genuin books, to infer a joint uſe alſo of 
{purious and genuin miracles, is weak and falla- 
= cwus; becauſe there is no analogy between the 

W tio caſes: for the uſe of books, | whether al 
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rious or genuin, depends intirely on man; 


whereas in the uſe of miracles, as far as any of 


them are true, God himſelf muſt alſo be con- 
cerned. When the leaders therefore of a Church, 


either thro' craft or credulity, are impoſing falſe 


miracles upon the people; to ſuppoſe, that God 


would become a party, and throw in a true 
miracle now and then, to give them credit, is 


not onely an abſurd, but impious ſuppoſition. 


But ſhould I allow, that the detection of ſpu- 


rious books and falſe miracles, does not neceſ- 


ſarily prove, that there were no true miracles in 
the ſame age, and will not conſequently ſupport 
Dr. M--'s general concluſion ; yet the Obſcrva- 
tor's quæſtion is certainly impertinent, becauſe JW 
he might have ſeen, from the Introductory Di. 
_ courſe, that the proof of thoſe forgeries wzs 
not intended, 70 ſupport that conclufion, but onely 
to ſtrengthen the probability of it, in concert 


with 20 others, which more directly confirm it. 


The whole purpoſe, for which it is urged, i 
granted by himſelf, and muſt be allowed by 
every body elſe, that thoſe, who forged bool, 
would, for the ſame cauſe, forge miracles too, it 
there was an occaſion for them; and that the 
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frequent uſe of ſuch forgeries, which is loin 
to have been made by the principal Fathers, 


muſt increaſe the ſuſpicion, that all the mira- 
cles, which they atteſt, were of the ſame kind. 


Among many other cenſures upon the Au- 


thor of the Introductory Diſcourſe, he charges 


him, “with acting diſingenuouſly, in publiſh- 
ing it, without ſending his larger work abroad, 


© at the ſame time, and ſcattering his ſurmiſes, 


before the evidence is heard. Which has the 


© appearance, he ſays, of an experiment ra- 
© ther, to try the ſenſe of the public, than of 
« confidence in the juſtice of bis cauſe.” ſo] 
And here indeed, I readily agree with him, that, 

- by the ſeparate publication of that D. 

the Author of it ſeems to intimate ſome diſtruſt 
of himſelf, and a temper totally different from 


that confidence, with which the Obſervator 


ruſhes into a Such. without any previous 
acquaintance with it: who yet in this very 
cauſe, and before the At as he complains, 

is heard, makes no ſeruple to pronounce ſen- 
tence, 8 like a worthy Eccleſiaſtic Judge, to 
diſmif it at once, as frivolous and vexations. 


le] Obſerv. p. 24. „„ 
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But whatever judgement he may think fit 


to declare on the ſubject of the Introduclory 
| Diſcourſe; Dr. Mn knows it to be important, 


and treats it as ſuch; yet is ſenſible, that he 


| ſands ſingle in the defence of it, and aware of 
the cenfures, which it may draw upon him 
from the bigotted, the intereſted and the am- 
bitious part of the Clergy; from ſome, who 
poſſeſs the chief preferments of the Church, 


and from all the numerous tribe, who court 


them. He remembers, what clamors and inju- 
rious ſuſpicions, the freedom of his writings has 
5 formerly drawn upon him from that fame fort || 
of men; who treat him as an 'enemy, not 
onely to the preſent eſtabliſhment of our Church, 
but to religion itfelf: yet conſcious of his in- 
tegrity, and that his principles tend to fix them 
both on a more ſecure foundation, he writes N 
with no other view, than to unite all reaſonable | 
Proteſtants the more firmly ! in their defence; | 
and to guard our people, as well from Popiſi 
 Juperflition, as fanatical enthuſiaſm; both of them 
_ equally dangerous to the peace of theſe King- 
doms, and both making adyances upon us at 
this * time from different quarters indeed, 2 
and 
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and parties of men, but from the ſame ſource 


and pattern of primitive antiquity. 1 
la theſe circumſtances, perſuaded, that he 
was doing ſervice, yet decried, as if he were 
doing miſchief to Chriſtianity, how could he 
act with more candor or deference to the public 
authority, than by ſending his ſcheme abroad i in 


this plain and naked form; that if any one of 
ſuperior judgement and knowledge of Anti- 
quity, ſhould happen to convince him, either of 


the falſehood or iniquity of it, he might with- 


draw it in time, before he had engaged himfelf 
too forwardly 1 in it, or warmed himſelf and his 
readers too much, to judge impartially of the 
particular proofs, which may be alledged in 
confirmation of it. But if it be found after 


all, to contain nothing either falſe or iniquitous, 


nor to threaten any hurt to any thing, but to 


groundleſs ſyſtems, and ſuperſtitious opinions, 
which haye no other claim to be retained, but 


that they have long been eſtabliſhed, and are of 
no other uſe, but to lull us on in a flothfull i ig- i 
norance and implicit credulity, or to gratify 
the indolence of ſome leading Churchmeo, who 
| pk, that e can want a change, which 
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contributes to their repoſe. If this, 1 lay, 


ſhould be the caſe, and no material objection 
be offered, but that perpetual obſtacle of all re- 


formation, an affefted dread of improbable con- ® 


Sequences, and the danger of diſturbing ſettle- 


ments, he will not be driven by any diſcourage. Y 


ment, which he may meet with, from purſuing 

His deſtined taſk of publiſhing his free thoughts 
on all queſtions, and eſpecially on thoſe which 
relate to religion, as far as he believes them to 
be true, and of benefit alſo to the public, 


the Church of Rome : with reſpect to which, i 

is affirmed in that Diſcourſe, that oy 3 
the miracles of the primitive ages, we ſhall be 
entangled in a ſeries of difficulties, whence we can 
never fairly extricate ourſelves, without allowing 
the ſame miraculous powers even to the prejeit 


culties which the Gentleman is ſo afraid of? 
rely be juſtified i in admitting the miracles of th: 


3 


But to return to our Obſervator, who begs 
our patience for one word more, concerning the 
| connection between the argument of the Intro. 
ductory Diſeourſs, and our controverſy with 


age. Here again he aſks, what are theſe diſi- 
declares, that be fees none; and that we may 


24 | 
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24 and 3d centuries, without being obliged to 15 
cei ve the Popiſh legends. [ 2 But by what prin- 


ciple or diſtinction may we be ſo ſure of it? 
For even his folemic genius has not been able 


to ſuggeſt any: and it is certain, that every 
other Proteſtant, who has taken the moſt 


pains, towards ſearching this matter to the bot- 


tom, has found thoſe pains perpetually fruſtra- 
ted by inſuperable difficulties. In condeſcenſion 
therefore to his confeſſed i ignorance, I ſhall en- 
deavour to lay the quæſtion before him in ſuch 
a light, as may inable him to ſee ſome of it' 


difficulties, if his blindneſs be not incurable. | 


It is allowed by all Chriſtians, that the mira- 


culows gifts, which are mentioned i in the Goſpel, 


continued in the Church, thro” the Apoſtolic = 
age: and it is affirmed by the Fathers and 
Church-Hiſtorians, that they ſubſiſted ſtill in 
the ſame manner, after the days of the Apo- 
ſtles, and were openly exerted in every ſucced- 


ing age, down even to the preſent: which is 


no the prevailing opinion, in much the greateſt 
part of the Chriſtian world; and the chief ar- 


gument, by which the ſuperſlitious rites and 


lol Obſ p. 26. 
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dhetrines f the Remijh Church are at this day 


ſupported. 
The Proteſtants on the other hand, in con- 


tradiction to the. Romaniſts, univerſally affirm, 


that he miratulous gifts of the Apoftolic days have 
lng fince utterly ceaſed 1 in the Chriſtian Church, 


but cannot agree among themſelves, about the 


time, when the ceſſation of them commenced, 


nor have been able to aſſign any probable. crite= | 


rion, by which we may declare them, to have 
proceded thus far, and no farther + yet the Ob- 
ſervator ſees no difficulty i in the caſe, and cannot 
conceive wherein it lies, 


Many of the Proteſtants indeed, as it is ſaid 


in the Introductory Diſcourſe, take the converſion 


of the Roman Empire to have been the ra, in 


£ which true miracles ceaſed, But this is a mere 


arbitrary hypotheſis, grounded neither on Hi- | 


ſtory, nor any ſolid reaſon; becauſe miracles 
are faid to have been wrought Rill, after that pe- 
_ riod, as freely as before it, and in ſome cafes 


atteſted by the ſame witnefſes ; who, by thi I 


hypotheſis, muſt be held worthy of all credit 
before that revolution, yet unworthy of any, 


immediately after it. But ubat! is ſtill of more 
5 diaiÿfficult 


2 


As 
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difficult digeſtion; this fame hypotheſis, if ad- | 
mitted to be true, gives the lie at once to all. 
the illuſtrious F. athers of the 4th Century, Ft. 
Epiphanius,, ; $8, | Baſil, St. Athanaſius, Skt. To. 
rem, St. Ambroſe, Ste. Chryſe tom, St, Auſtin, 
&c. perſons the moſt highly reverenced and 


Sain ted by the Catholic Church, for their piety, 


probity, cal, and ſervices to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion: who have all ſeverally recorded and af-⸗ 
firmed great numbers of miracles, to have been 
wrought f in their times, many years after the 


3 converſion of the Roman Empire. 


it we trace the ſucceſſion of miracles fil 


lower, we ſhall find Dr. Chapman defending 5 


ſome even of the 5th century; the moſt ex- 
travagant perhaps, that any hiſtory has re- 
corded; yet declaring, that we cannot  rejett 
cem, without ſhaking the credit of all buman 


tots mony, and believing nothing but what we ſee. 


and feel and knqw ourſelves. [a] And his fel- 
low. laborer, Dr. Berriman, makes the ſame de- | 
claration, in favor of another miracle, in the 


end of the ſame century, which cannot be diſ 


credited, he lays , without baking the faith of 
| W Miſcel. Tracts, p. 167. 


. bifory, 
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Rory, and rejecting all accounts of mirac les, 
 befides thoſe of the Scriptures. | 1% a 
Thus according to the judgement of theſe 
two Proteſtant Divines, diſtinguiſhed by their 
eminent zeal for primitive antiquity, miracles 
were ſtill ſubſiſting in the Church, even after it 
was plunged into the depths of Popery; yet 
our Qbfervator ſees no difficulty. He will ay 
perhaps, that wherever we find any fuperſtitious 
rites eſtabliſhed, or incredible facts affirmed, by 
a--pretence of miracles, there we ought to di- 

5 Ringuiſh and reject ſuch miracles. But this is 
to beg the quæſtion, not to prove it; and is too 
precarious a way of reaſoning to give any ſa- 
tisfaction; becauſe what ſeems incredible to 3 
one, may ſeem credible to another: and Dr. 
Berriman, ſpeaking of the miracles of the 6th 
century, has over-ruled every plea of that kind, 
by declaring ; that we have no reaſon, to difpute 1 
the truth of the facls, on account of the miracu- : | of 
lonfnefs, or natural incredibility of them, unle efs it . = 
can be proved, as it certainly cannot be, t that nmi- i 00 
raclis were ceaſed 1 in that age. DL] | ; E 
[-] Serm. at Lady Moyer's Lect. p. 327. fo Ibid. 376. it 
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Thus which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, 
we ſhall be entangled onely the more, by our 
ſtruggling. If we urge the incredibility of the 
facts related in theſe later ages; theſe Advo- 
cates tell us preſently, that the ſame objection 
bears as ſtrongly againſt the earlier ages, but 
that the authority of the witneſſes will over- 
rule it in both; if we diſpute the veracity of 
the later witneſſes, they affirm them to be full 
as credible, as the more ancient, and their evi- 
dence as convincing, as human teſtimony can 


poſſibly be. So that no other part is left, but 


either, to reject all miracles, except thoſe of the 
Scriptures, agreeably to the genuin intereſts and 
principles of Proteſtants; or elſe, to admit them 


all, agrecably to the practice and policy of the 


Romaniſts, For what Dr. Berriman has de- 
clared, concerning the miracles of the 6th cen- 
'ury, may as juſtly be applied to the miracles 


f the 16th; that there is no reaſon to diſpute 


the truth of them, unleſs it can be proved, 
that miracles were then ceaſed : for on this proof 
alone, the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Prote- 


itant cauſe chiefly On. - 
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us, that aur Reformers thought it to their pur. 


lues, as they could find aurborities to juſtify, in the 
anciont Fathers. [t] And I may add; that they 
2 ſometimes challenged; more of. it, than truly 
| belonged to them, ar was ſerviceable to their 


' fages from Dr. Waterland unfairly, which, if rightly quoted 
100 bear direftly againſt him, lp. 28. Note f.] Yet al, 


is an intire paragraph, in which Dr. Vaterland profeſſes, to 


prove, in the whole foregoing treatiſe: and it is not poſſible, 


thing elſe but his own inconſiſtency, For I may venture to 
affirm of the Author of the Inirodufery Diſcourſe, wha: | 


on ſuch reading; and am content to rank myſelf among thoſe 


for ſatisfying themſelves, in the choice of their books, wit/ 4 
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The e however procedes to acquaiut 


poſe, 79. challenge as mich of antiquity. to then. 


i] Obf. p. 23. But the Obſervator takes occaſion in this 
place, to cenſure the Author of the Diſcourſe, for citing paſs 


which- that Author has ſo cited, is given in Dr. Jaterland's 
own words, without any mixture or paraphraſe, and what is 
more to the purpoſe, the paſſage here particularly referred to, 


have collected the /umm, of what he had been endeauourinsg 1 


that any man's ſentiments can be more fairly repreſented, than 
in thoſe very words, to which he himſelf refers us, for the ſub. 
ſtance of them: and if that Dr. has happened to talk differ- 
ently in different parts of his writings, it certainly proves no- 


ſhall ſay without ſcruple of myſelf, that I have never read all 
Dr. Waterland's works, nor any of them perhaps, quite 
through, but have ever valued my time too much, to ſpend it 


fuper ficial Dunces, whom Dr. Chapman ſo highly contemns, 
few of the meſt eminent and elegant, in 70. claſs. See his 


Charge, p. 27. 
cauſe. 
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cauſe. But theſe Reformers, who dealt ſo 
much with antiquity, were generally of that 
ſort, who acted under the direction of the 
Court, and were forced on that account, to act 
by political as well as Chriſtian principles: 
whereas the greater part of the reforming Di- 
vines, as well in our own, as in foreign coun. 
tries, who were not cramped by any influence 

of that kind, but wrote purely, for the defence 
of Proteſtantiſm againſt Popery, frankly re- 
jefted and threw out of their Scheme, all the | 
traditions and doctrines, and whole authority 
of the primitive Fathers, as making no part of 
their religion, nor ſerving to any good purpoſe 15 
in it; of which we have clear n in — * 
of their writings ſtill extant. 

The Obſervator having now ſerved his clief 
purpoſe, of diſplaying his polemic talents, and 
ſhewn, to what length he could hold up the 

debate, i is content at laſt, to give up the main 
point, which he had ſeemingly been contending. 
for, and to grant the whole, of what the Au- 
thor of the Introductory Diſcourſe can be con- 
cerned about. For he declares, ** that when 
< the * died the © Roe ain of faith 
cc was 
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Ky 'was ſealed up and complete : and as no other 

« faith was afterwards to be admitted, ſo, if no 
* miracles had aftetwards been wrought, the 
“foundation would have been equally ſecure, 
« ſince the old miracles are ſufficient for the old 
ec doctrines. [u] And in another place he 
adds theſe words; fay the worſt you can fay, 


« (and more, I am perſuaded, than will ever be : 


« proved to be true) that there is not fo much 
* as one miracle upon record, ſince the days of 
«the Apoſtles, that is ſufficiently atteſted : 
« what has Chriſtianity to do with this? No- 


« thing. For Chriſtianity ſtands not upon 


cc the new miracles, but upon the old.” f 
But tho this be true; I muſt put him how- 


ever in mind of what he ought to have 1 intima- 


ted at the ſame time, that it is true onely, with 
regard to that Chriſtianity, which is profeſſed 
by Proteſtants; whereas Popiſh Chriſtianity, 
which poſſeſſes much the largeſt ſhare of the 
Chriſtian world, would be undone at once, i- 
the authority of the primitive Fathers and pri- 


mitive miracles ſhould be rejected 1 in common 


: 1 all e She | 
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The ſumm then of all, which our Obſer- 
vater has. affirmed on this queſtion, with any 
ſenſe or truth, as well as of Dr. Claget's deter- 
ination, on which he lays no ſmall ſtreſs, 
amounts to no more than this, that the Prote- 
ant religion ſtands firm upon the foundation of 
| the old miracles of the Goſpel; and that Prote- 
5 ftants conſequently, if they are conſiſtent with 
*hemſeboes, ought to be content with thoſe old mi- 
racles, and neglect all the reſt. And this, Ifay, 
is as much as Dr. . can expect from the 

generality of thoſe, who may happen to read 
bis Introductory Diſcourſe. For he is not ſo 
weak as to imagine, that an argument fo new, 
and fo little underſtood, and urged in contra- 
diction to the moſt inveterate prejudices, can 

carry conviction with it every where, to the 
length of his own perſuaſion ; or prevail at 


= once over the teſtimony of 16 centuries. Yet 


he may flatter himſelf without vanity, that 
whether the primitive miracles be thought true 
or falſe, he ſhall convince the cool and conſi- 
gerate part of his readers, that the Proteſtant 
cauſe has no concern at all with them, and will 
find 1 It's beſt defence and ſecurity, both againſt 
the- 


| granted in effect; and what many more, [ 
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= 


the Papiſts and the Froethinker in a total || 
neglect and rejection of tem. 1 
This is what the Obſervator himſell bas 


dare ſay, will grant with him, upon the peruſal J | | 
of the Introduftory Diſcourſe. The onely dif- 
ference is, that every liberal inquirer, who ſeeks 
truth and inſtruction from the uſe of book: : 


7 
will acknowledge the con viction which he te. \ 
ceives with ſome civility towards his inſtructer: t 
whereas this writer ſeems to be of that clak, { 

who look upon every attempt to inſtruct, as an 
| Invaſion on their province, and an affront to ” 
their ſufficiency; and make it their buhnels fo 
therefore, to write againſt all who venture to ne 
offer their thoughts to the public, without thei 
licenſe, With this hoſtile temper, he attack th 
the Author of the Diſcourſe, tho he had nere of 
perſonally offended him; and labors to fix ſom: ſti 
malignity upon his writings, tho' he owns tuen fal 


at laſt to be innocent; and when he is drive! 
to the acknowledgement of any truth, does | 
with ſo ill a grace, as ſhews that he has for: Wt 
- reaſon ſtill within himfelf to wiſh rather that i! | 
. had been falſe. 5 
4 


falſe. 


C 
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To conclude; there are two or three facts, 
which 1 would particularly recommend to the 


reader's conſideration, as being not onely or 


gteat weight in the preſent controverſy, but ad- 
mitted alſo as true by all the adverſaries of the 
Introductory Diſcourſe, LED LE AT 

if, That a great part of the primitive mi- 


 racles, and efpecially thoſe of the 4th century, 


were mere fictions, contrived and impoſe by 
the crafty upon the credulous part of the Chri- 


ſtians of that age. 


2dly, That if all the miracles of all ages, 


KY aſter the Apoſtles, were found to be of the 
ſame ſtamp, the authority of the Goſpel ec could F 
= 20t be ſhaken by it, 


Za, That at the time of the Refonnathia, 


the onely time in all hiſtory when the miracles 
of the Church were freely examined by Chri- 


itians themſelves, they were all found to be 


Now a I proper attention to theſe facts, and 5 
the conſequences of them, muſt be ſufficient, 


one would think, to ſuperſede all farther diſ- 


pute on this quæſtion; and to convince every 
. 
| Hs 


8 


nfible and unprejudiced reader of the reaſon- : 
ableneſs, 
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ableneſs, not onely of ſuſpecting, but of fe. 
jecting all other miracles, except thoſe of the 
Scriptures. It is certain at leaſt, that it muſt 
expoſe the abſurdity of theſe Zealots, in alarm- 
Ing a Proteſtant nation with apprehenſions of 
danger from the free diſcuſſion of an argument, 
which by their own confeſſion can do no mil. 
chief to any ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, but what i 
now profeſſed and ee by the Church of 1 
Kom. = 
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R E M A R K 8 
ON THE 


JESUIT-CABAL, 


Charge, I could not help amuſing 


— Tory, 


J HEN I fat down to examine 
this Defence of Dr. Chapman's 


myſelf a while, with the quaintneſs of the 
Title-page ; which ſeemed to have undergone | 
ſeveral corrections, and to have colt the Arch- 
deacon no ſmall pains, before it was reduced to 


it's preſent form. In the firſt Advertiſement, 


which was given of it, in the public papers, 
the Title, if my memory does not deceive 


me, ſtood thus 
opened, &c. But the notion of opening a Ca- 


; The Teſuit's Cabinet farther : 


binet, being vulgar, and what every writer 
would uſe on ſuch an occaſion, was thought 
unworthy, it ſeems, of the Archdeacon's eru- 


E 2 


1 dition, and changed therefore, as We now ſee, 
N into 


r PF - 
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into the more recondite phraſe, of opening 4 
Cabal [y]. 
In the latter part alſo of the ſame title, 
ſome alteration appears to have been made, 
after the book was ſent to the Preſs: for in 
that firſt Advertiſement likewiſe, if I remem- 
ber right, the Author of the Poſtſcript was 
called a Scurrihus, as well as Declamatory R.. 
marker ; whereas in the publication of it, the N 
word, Scurrilgus, is now omitted: from what 
motive, I cannot fay ; but certainly, not from 
any ſcruples on the Archdeacon's part: for 


ON WE Ron © 


ak, 


a 


[5] This change however was not made at once; ; not 
would Cabinet have ſlipt ſo eaſily into Cabal, if it had not 
been prepared by ſome prævious emendation : and there is 
reaſon to think, that, in running over all the changes into 
which it might naturally be reſolved, Cabala was his fir 
choice, and inſerted accordingly into the Title, while the 
book was yet in the Preſs; as a word, the beſt adapted to 
the profundity of his own erudition, as well as to that myſtery of 
iniquity, which he was going to lay open. For about e 

middle of his piece, he refers us, as it were, to the Title, fo + 


reformed, and ſpeaks in expreſs terms of Father Hardum's We | 
Cabala. Def. p. 23. Vet on more mature deliberation, * _ 
Cabala was finally reduced to Cabal; which anſwered more . _ 
directly to the purpoſe, both of his Charge and Defence, and z 
conveyed that very notion, which he there labors to inculca c,, | | 
of a number of men, mages and confederated i in this Jeſuit E — 
ae, = == 


though 


the J £sUrT-CaJat. | 3 3 
though his friends might perſuade him, that 


an expreſſion ſo groſs would be too glaring in 


the firſt page, yet none of them could reſttain 
him, from * it with all freedom 1 in the 
ſecond. 

From this ſhort view of the Title-page, let 
us paſs on to the book itſelf ; which I take the 
liberty to call Dr. Chapman's ; not becauſe 


common fame calls it ſo; nor becauſe he had 
declared a reſolution, of writing and publiſhing 


a Defence of his Charge; but becauſe it is a 
work of that kind, which no body could 

have written but himſelf : becauſe the ſtile, the 
matter, and, to borrow a little of his own lan- 
* guage, the whole figuration and indifferentiſin = 
= of it ſhew. the FJeſuit. Cabal to be a 8 | 


Performance. : 


The firſt paragraph will dane the 1 


of it, which begins with theſe words. A late 
Author, who, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, 


did not care for expreſſing his name, has appear- 


ed very captious and ſplenetie againſt the Rev, 
Dr. Chapman. Now would a writer of any 
- Judgement begin an anonymous work, with a 
** of raillery of this kind, without feeling, 
#3. that 
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that it would turn upon himſelf, and ſerve ay 
well, for the exordium of his Adverſary's Reply, 
as his own Defence ? their names are equally 
ſuppreſſed on both fides; and for reaſons too 


beſt known to themſelves ; yet there is this 


difference, that the reaſons of the Author of 


the Poſtſcript, though beſt known to himſelf, 


may be underſtood likewiſe by others; where- 


as it would be difficult for Dr. Chapman, to 


aſſign any, but his great modeſty, for the 
concealment of his name; who, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the public favor, and his own 
ſupetior metit, can venture to boaſt, in this 


very paragraph, of the ſtrength, the ſpirit 
and the perſpicuity of his Archidiacona! | 
Cbarge; and of the honors, which have : 


4e been paid to him on that account, by ſe- 


* veral diſtinct Aſſemblies of the Clergy: can 
«© appeal to a character, which, it is not 
e poſſible to hurt, with any man living, who 


< knows him; and promiſe better entertain- 


* ment to his readers, than his Scurrilous An- 
„ tagoniſt can afford,” But whatever hi 
meaning might be, in this firſt ſtroke of his 


raillery, it happened unluckily for him, that 


his 


the IAU CDA. 35 
his jeſt was ſpoiled, before it was out, and the 
Poſtſcript had acquired the name of it's. Au- 
thor, before the Jeſuit-Cabat was yet or 
liſhed, 
[a tho next ſentence RE be probes 
a moſt intimate acquaintance with his anony- 
mous Adverſary, and to know the very inſide 
of him; and, with the zeal of another &. 
Jerom, declares, that the evil ſpirit, which 
* prompts him to write at this rate, is exceftuely 
galled, and fung by the fame and ſucceſs of bis 
writings, and cannot bear the approbation, with 
= which they have been received; but is ſo full of 
blen and reſentment, that if he did not give a 
vent to thoſe paſſians, by this ſeurrility of ſneer= 
ine, they would certainly burſt him. In an- 

{wer to which, 1 can take upon me to affim 
with great truth, in the name of Dr. M=—, 
the Author of the Poſtſcript ; that he has ne- 
3 ver conceived the leaſt degree of ſpleen from 
any of his performances, though ſome of them 

f have been publiſhed againſt himſelf, but has 
conſtantly reaped that pleaſure from them, 

which a liberal mind will always enjoy, from 

the works of a dull, conceited, bigotted Ad- 
| = 6 verſary 
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verfary, who had forwardly and petulantly at- 
tacked him, to find him deſtitute of every ta- 
lent, which could recommend them to the 


public; and to ſee the efforts of his zeal and : 


bigottry in great meaſure defeated, by the dull. 
neſs and perplexity, with which he labors to 


inculcate them. Nor has Dr. M ever 


been conſcious, of bearing envy to any man 


whatſoever, for the ſuperiority of his parts or 


learning, or, what is more commonly the ob- 
ject of it, his preferments ; but finds great rea- 
ſon to be content with his preſent ſhare, as 
well of fortunes, as of credit in the world ; 


and to eſteem that competency of both, with 
which Providence has bleſſed him, and that 
leiſure, freedom and independency, which he 


has always enjoyed, above all the advantages, 


which he might poſſibly have acquired, by . 


giving a more ambitious turn to his Life and 
Studies. And he ſhould think more contempt- 


ibly of himſelf, than even his enemies affect io 


do, and that he had ſpent his time and pains 


to very little purpoſe, if at his years and in his 
circumſtances, he had ſuffered it to be in the 
power, I will not ſay, of a little Archdeacon, 


but 


8 
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but of a late great Archbiſhop, to give any 


4fturbance- to the eaſe and quiet of his mind. 
The ſole diſguſt, which he can receive from 


any of them, and that, on the publick account, 


not on his own, is to ſee them encouraging and 


inculcating ſuch a ſpirit of ſuperſtition and ere- 
dulity in a Proteſtant Church, as the Papiſts 
| themſelves would be aſhamed of: and he con- 


fiders it, as the chief credit and comfort of his 
life, that he has the ſenſe to contemn, and 
the reſolution to oppoſe all ſuch attempts, and 


their Authors, by whateyer name or title 


they may be dignified and diſtinguiſhed, 
With this view he publiſhed a few remarks 
on Dr, Chapman s Archidiaconal Charge, which, 


_ inſtead of galling, had given him the pleaſure 


of laughing at it more heartily, than any com- 
-ofition of that kind, which he had ever ſeen, 


| 23 being, of all others, the moſt elaborately 


ridiculous. Nor was it the purpoſe of thoſe 
remarks, to caſt a blemiſb, as he intimates, on 
his envied fame, but to do a piece of juſtice | 
to the real merit both of the Charge and it's 
Author, by that beſt and gentleſt method of 
correction, which nature bas ordained in ſuch 
3 e a caſe, | 


— — 
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2 caſe, of laughing him down into his proper 
rank and character. This was the juſt treat. 
ment, which his Charge received, not onely 
from the Author of the Poſtſcript, but from 
every body elſe: and this Defence of It, | 
doubt, will hardly deſerve any other. Of 


which however, We ſhall be better able to 
judge, after we have taken a view of thoſe 
parts of it, which may ſeem to demand 2 


more ſerious regard. 


There are two capital points, which he is 


obliged to make good, if he really means to 


vindicate his Charge from the exceptions of 


| the Poſtſeript, 


1 it, That Father Hardi 3 plot has been : 
carried on with great ſucceſs for half a 
century paſt, and ſpread it's infection 


far and wide, ſo as to be threatening 
the greateſt danger, and working incte- 


dible miſchief at this very time, to tile 
religion, learning and liberty of all o- 


teſtants. 


adh, That the writings and authority of N. 
Jerom are of peculiar ſervice, to confirm | 3 
+ Bis 3 of Proteſtants, in oppoii- W 


tion | 
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tion to the preſent worſhip and __ 
of the Papiſts. | 

As to the firſt of theſe points, which i is the. 
principal ſubject of his Charge, the diſpute 
between us is, not about the natural tendency 
of the jeſuit's ſcheme ; or the miſchiefs, which 
it might have wrought, if it had met. with 
2 general reception in the world; or the ſenti- 
ments of a few particular men, or the private 
wiſhes of the whole body of the Jeſuits, con- 
cerning it; but the ſole queſtion is, whether 
it has ever found ſuch a degree of credit, 
and been carried ſo far into execution, as to 
create any real danger, or to work any actual 
miſchief to the Proteſtant cauſe, in any coun- 
try whatſoever, and eſpecially i in OY where 


chi alarm was given. 


This, I fay, is the ſingle point in © dit. 
= pute: yet when we come to examine, what 
be light the Archdeacon has produced, to- 
[= wards clearing up this quæſtion of fact, we 
find nothing more in his Defence, than what 
we had ſeen before in his charge; a cloud & 
authorities, without any weight; an oſtenta- 
tion 11 n without ſenſe; : his afirma- 
tions 


IWR 
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tions refuted by his conceſſions; till the ſumm 
of his defence is not onely reduced to nothing, 
but the balance turned againſt himſelf; 
every one muſt ſee, who will take the pains, to 
caſt up the account, and weigh the particular 
articles on the one fide, againſt thoſe of the 
other. 


For inſtance; on the affirmative fide, he 


ſets forth; 


Iſt, bh That Father Harduin 8 chant 


pieces were licenſed by two Provincial. 0 
4 


** the Feſuits, upon a certificate from three 
8 


« 


40 


faith and good morals [2]. 


2dly, « That Cardinal de Biſy gave broad | 


& hints, in his paſtoral inſtructions, of his 
ce favorable inclinations to the Jeſuit's ſcheme 

VVV 
4 men, in different parts of Europe, M. Bat 
46 lnfeaux, a Preſident of the Senate at Lux- 
* embourg; a Gentleman at Amſterdam ; the 


Editor of Harduin's works ; M. Perclum- 


02 See Def. p. 15 9. [a] p. 19. 


Diyines of the ſame order, that they con- 
tained nothing repugnant to the Catholic 


3dly, © That ſeven or eight particular 


( þaud, 


the ILS IT- CAIAI. Gr 
baud, a Preſident of the Parliament of Bre- 
« togne ; a litterary Journaliſt at the Hague; 
tc an anonymous writer of great fire and zeal; 
« an Antiquarian of no fmall note, at Lyons; 
had all of them done, or ſaid, or written 
e ſomething or other, in favor of Harduin's 
et ſcheme []“ 
All which teſtimonies he cloſes with a cha- 
racter of Harduin, given in the Proteſtant acts 
of Leipfic, 1735 3 in which he is declared to be 
a writer of a wonderfull genius, wwhofe works 
weill give pleaſure to all, who read them, though 
they breath in all Parts more of genius, than of 
: truth 01 Coe 
This is the Gans of all the 7 evi- 
dence, by which he pretends to demonſtrate 
the ſucceſs and danger of this Jeſuitical 
ſcheme ; in abatement of which, he grants at 
the ſame time, . 
1it, © That the Superiors, and Principal of 
« all the Colleges and Societies of the 
« Jeſuits in France, publiſhed a formal 
** proteſtation againſt it, in the name 
« of their whole Order, and obliged | 
Lege. 14,15, 16, 7, 18, 19, 20, 21. [c]p. 31,32. 
8 Rar, 
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2dly,. 


cc 


Idly, 


cc 


« an extravagant, chimerical and im- 


practicable whim [ J]: that all the 


— - + 
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Harduin publickly to retra@ it. And 
that he does not quæſtion the lincerity : 


of thoſe Superiors [4]. 
ce That when Cardinal 4: Bifi, ven- 
tured to publiſh ſome hints i favor 


of it, five or fix Biſhops made an 


outcry againſt him to the King |], 
% That the Critics and Scholars in 
general of all countries, treated it 2: 


ingenuous among the TFeſurts then. 


« * ſelves, many Benedi&ins and Corlo- 


cc 
cc 
6 


+ oi 
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be 


nifts, and ſeveral other orders in Fran 


and Italy, ſharply declared their ab- 
© horrence of it: that in particular, the 
© learned Fathers Tournemine and Grain- 
ville, made ſtrong declarations againſ 
© it; and the men of ſenſe and learn- 3 
ing in Rome, ſuch as Quirin/ and 
Fontanini talked with great freedom ; 


and abhorrence of it, and as he believes, 


with great fincerity and truth e 


[i. See Charge, t. 17. note 50 Def. p. 10, . 
; #4] Def. P. 19. IVA Charge, p. 10, 11, 20. Def 556 


lel See Charge, p. 11, 20. Def. p. 5565 10, 18, in N E 
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From this abſtract of what he has affrmed 
on the one ſide, and granted on the other, the 
reader will ſee at once, that his affirmative 
proofs are infinitely overbalanced by his negative 


conceſſions. | 
He will ſee, that the a and ſincere 

proteſtation of all the Superiors of the Jeſuits, | 

muſt far outweigh the Licenſe of a Provincial; 


2 mere matter of form ; and reaching no far- 
ther, than to teſtify the conſiſtency of the 
Scheme with the Catholic fan x and good man- 
mri, 


That the loud Ama; of five or fix 
Biſhops would have a greater effect, than 


the hints onely of a ſingle Cardinal, 
That the general conſent of the Gates dd 


Scholars of all countries and Sects; Jeſuits, 
Benedictins, 'Sorboniſts, and ſeveral other Orders, 

in France and Italy, with all the men of T 
learning in Rome, is of much greater authority, 
than the opinions of ſeven or eight private 
men, of what rank or condition ſoever. In 


ſhort, he will ſee, I ay, at once, that neither 


we Archdeacon's Charge nor Defence, can have 
| 3y ching rational or ſolid in it, or worthy of 
J ous 
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any other treatment, but what it has met with, 


of being contemned and laughed at by all men 


of ſober ſenſe. For ſhould we wave all his 


conceſſions, and refer the diſpute to the ſole 


merit of his poſitive teſtimonies ; we ſhall find 


them utterly trifling and impertinent, and of 
no fipnificancy at all towards the confirmation 
of his argument ; amounting, as we have ſeen, 


to nothing more than this, hat all people ad. 
mired the great parts and erudition of Father 


Harduiu, and fome few, here and there, of leſs 


learning, yet as much enthuſiaſm perhaps, 


ſeemed alſo to approve his Scheme. And was 
any Scheme ever publiſhed by a man of repu- 


tation, how extravagant and chimerical ſoever, 
which had not the luck, to find fome admir- 


ers, and to ſtrike the fancy of a few, as 


wrongheaded and wild as the Author himſelf: 


yet in the preſent caſe, it is very remarkabſe, 
_ that, in England, where this alarm was given, 


not ſo much as a ſingle perſon has ever been 


faid, or ſuſpected, to "IOW rn the leaſt regard 


to 8 
But let us go ful FW, and grant the 


Archdeacon- much more, than he can either 


claim, 


the 
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claim, or defire for the advantage of his cauſe, 
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that the whole Romiſh Church is unani- 
mous and zealous in the defence of Harduin's 


scheme; yet even on this hypotheſis, it would 


be ridiculous, to talk of any particular danger | 


or miſchief from it to Proteſtants, while they 
continue firm and united in their contempt ot 


it; as it is evident from fact and experience: 


nor any, ſo directly fatal to Proteſtantiſm, 


though they are enforced by the whole united 


alarm, nor think themſelves in any immediate 


for inſtance ; there are no articles of Popery ſo 
_ univerſally profeſſed in that Church, as the 
Supremacy of the Pope, and Tranſubftlantiation z 


wherever they are received in any country: but 
power of the Romiſh Church, and with many 
— fabtil arguments both from reaſon and Scrip- 


ture, yet Proteſtants are under no particular 


danger on that account; becauſe they have the 


ſenſe and learning, to diſcern the abſurdity of 


them, and their miſchievous effects on Society 


in general, as well as on the Proteſtant religion 


in particular. Much leſs can they apprehend 


any harm from the Jeſuit's whim, which, if it 


had not been too extravagant, might indeed have 
F he 5 raiſed 
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raiſed a party for it among the Romaniſts, by 


it's tendency to advance the power of the Pope 


ſoever to Proteſtants; nor any thing in it, | 
that could invite any party or Sect of that pro- 
feſſion to embrace it. 

Should we ſuppoſe then, that the Papi ts 
were either divided about it, or united in it's 
defence ; the fole effect, which could reaſon- c 
ably be expected in either caſe, would finally 
turn to the hurt, not of Proteſtantiſm, but of 


and' the Church, but has no relation what- 


Popery itſelf, For by creating a diviſion in 


that Church, it muſt in ſome meaſure weaken ; 
the ſtrength of the whole; or by uniting the 
whole in it's ſupport, would gradually reduce it 


again to that ſtate of ignorance and implicit cre- 
dulity, from which our Anceſtors were delivered 
bythe Reformation; and by reſtraining the learn- 


ing and religion of their Clergy, to Church: tra- 
ditions, Canons, and Papal decrees, would ren- 
der them onely leſs formidable, and more con- 


temptible to the Proteſtants. To alarm us 
therefore with a Scheme, which, though calcu- 


1 lated to ſerve ſome particular purpoſes of Po- 
pery, was yet found too chimerical by Papiſts 
5 them 
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themſelves, -. to be applied to any purpoſe, is as 


contradictory. to common ſenſe and reaſon, as 


the abſurd conceit of the Jeſuit on which it 
15 e 
Tbe Archdeacon however takes great pains 


to ſhew, that the Proteſtants abroad made ve- 
hement outcries againſt it, as 4 refinement 1 
the whole Feſuitical order, and dangerous con- 
ſequently to their religion. And it is not to 
be wondered at, that a Scheme of that nature, 
_ publiſhed by a man of Harduin's character, 
ſhould at firſt create a ſuſpicion among Prote- 
ſtants, of being more deeply rooted and ſtrongly 
ſupported, than it afterwards appeared to be : 
or till me good men among them, as the 
Archdeacon ſays, perceived it to be Zoo extra- 
vagent to do any miſchief [J. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the authority of theſe good men, there 
weie others, it ſeems, not ſo good perhaps, 5 
yet more ſagacious, who continued ſtill to crx 
out againſt it as loudly as ever. Nor is this 
likewiſe ſtrange, that in the Proteſtant countries 
abroad, there ſhould be a ſort of men, whom 
we ——_— ſee at home, who from motives 


0 See Charge, * 20. | | 
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of vanity, or intereſt, or ambition, yet under 
a maſk always of religion, are catching all 


occaſions of recommending themſelves to pub- 
lick fame and honors, by an affected oftenta- 
tion of their zeal, and learning and ſervices 

to the Church: and it is eaſy to imagine, 


bow the example of that late great ornament 


sf Berlin, Mr. La Croze, whoſe teſtimony 
makes ſuch a figure in this Defence, might 
excite the zeal and emulation of the Grat 


Archdeacon of Sudbury, and ſaggeſt to him the 
plan, and ſubject of his Charge. 
But tho' he has offered nothing in this De- 


fence, which, in any light or view, tends to 
confirm the argument of his Charge; yet it is 


curious to obſerve, that he makes frequent uſc 
of ſeveral topics, which directly overthrow it. 


For example, in demonſtrating the great dan= | 
ger of Harduin's Scheme, he often reminds us i 


how all the Proteſtants, from the beginning to 
this day, have conſtantly decried and rejected it. 


Nov if in any of thoſe Aſſemblies of the Clergy 
to which his Charge was addrefled, any one had 


riſen up in oppoſition to him, with intent to 
calm thoſe terrors which he had been infuſing, 
what 
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what could he have ſaid more effectual to allay 
them, than what the Archdeacon had applied 
to excite them? By aſſuring his Reverend bre- 
thren, © that whatever he had been declaring 


c to them with ſo much ſolemnity concerning 


« the dangers of the plot, they need not be 
under any concern or alarm about it: for 
« tho' the Romaniſts might 1 in ſome meaſure be 
« divided about it, the Proteſtants were all firm 
« to a man, in their contempt and rejection of 
( it: that half a century was now paſt, in 
e which it had been exerting all it's force, 
& without making the leaſt impreſſion on any 
80 * Proteſtant Church or Set whatſoever : that 
in England eſpecially, where this alarm was 
now given, not a fingle foul was ever ſuſ- 
; pected of being tainted with it in any degree: 
that their own ignorance of this pretended | 
danger was a ſure proof, that there was really 
© none: and that it was a groſs inſult upon the 
( ſenſe, the judgement, and the vigilance of 
© the Engliſb Clergy, to talk to them with ſuch 
b. aflurance of a deſperate plot, and he incre= 
_ * dible miſchiefs which it had been working to 
TC, their religion for ſo many years, and which 
* 3 e none 1 
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© none of them, all that time, had either the 
“ fagacity to diſcover, or the zeal to oppoſe, 


but their worthy Archdeacon. That they i 


„ ſhould reflect on what he himſelf had told 
& them in this very Charge, how the plot could 
7 never obtain it's end, till all the writers ond 


e monuments of Antiquity, aobich obftirufted * 
cc ere cancelled and exterminated ; and tal the 
&« Jeſuits, by their arts, had diffuſed a general 
de noglet? and diſregard of them among the Pro- 


ce * gane That not one of all thoſe an- 
© cient writers had yet been cancelled, nor the 


& On diſregard to them diffuſed by Jeſuiticzl 
arts, thro any Proteſtant country: whence it 
© was evident to every man of ſenſe, that the 


> plot had utterly miſcarried from the very be- 


©} 2, 0 ginning, and that they were as remote from 
5 te any dangers of it at this day, as their Fathers 


ce had been before them, and in ſhort, that, 
ec from the firſt to the laſt, there never was, 
: & nor ever could be any danger i in it at all.“ 


livered, as s It might have been with the ſtricteſt 


[] Sec Charge p. 9. 
tru ns 


3 


If this alone, I ſay, had been urged in an- 
ſwer to his Charge, at the time when it was de- 
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truth, it muſt needs have convinced the audi- 
ence, that all the terrors, with which the Arch- 
Jeacon had been alarming them, were but af- 
fected or imaginary, and his tragical repreſenta- 
tion of them a mere farce and piece of mock- 
cry, which the experience of fifty years, and of 
all Proteſtant Churches had utterly confuted. 

Again, We may obſerve, both from hi. 
Charge and the Defence of it, that tbe Critics, 
the febolars and the learned are ſuppoſed by him 
in general, to conſider the Jeſuit's Scheme as an 
extravagant, impracticablè and ſenſeleſs bim [4], 
which is ſafficient likewiſe of itſelf, to refute all 
Ah of danger from it. For if the learned 
be againſt it, who can be for it? The ſucceſs 
of it muſt neceſſarily depend on the judgement 
of the learned; being a project of that kind, 
which the multitude can have no notion of, 


but from their teſtimony and recommendation. 3 


I it had offered to the public ſome refined 
point of doctrine, or principle of devotion, pro- 


per to excite a ſpirit of fanaticiſm or enthu= 


ſiaſm in weak and pious Chriſtians, it might in- 

deed have reached to the populace, and proved 1 
„ Om Def. p. 5. 6, Ke. e 
„ dangerous : 
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dangerous in the iſſue to the peace of out 
Church: but as it is a queſtion of dry criti- 
ciſm, without any ſuch charm in it, and which 
learning alone muſt decide, the Proteſtants can- 
not poſſibly receive any hurt from it, till it be 
firſt authoriſed by the men of ſenſe and learn- 
ing of their own profeſſion. 5 

| Yet the Archdeacon cannot help perſuading 
himſelf, that the very populace are all attentive, 
and taking part in this diſpute: for when Dr. 
M- treats the Jeſuit's Scheme as a % 
whim, and worthy onely to be laughed at by 


men of ſenſe; he reproves him with his uſual. 
gravity, and ſays, that tho be is fo ignorant 


 bimfelf, to be thus deluded, he muſt not expect, that 


even the multitude with us, are now to be jo capoled 


and blinded IJ. For now, ſince his Charge is 
made public, he fancies without doubt, that it 

is to be found on every ſtall in London; and 
that every ſoul, who can read, is let into the Se- 
cret of Harduin s plot, and admiring the flreng!h, 
and ſpirit, and perſpicuity of language, in which 

be has laid open all the dark deſigns and incre- 
dible miſehiefs of this Feſuit-Cabal.. 


TH Def. p. 16. 3 
J have 
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have hitherto been attempting to ſhew, how 
all his proofs and evidences of the plot tend 
onely to contradi his own account of it: yet 
I have one teſtimony againſt it till behind, 
' which he will own to be of more weight, than 
all the reſt; I mean the authority of his own 
dear Self : who, in one of his books, publiſh'd 
ſome years ago, taking occaſion to ſpeak of 
Father Harduin's Scheme, declares it to be both 
paradbxical and infignificant [Ln]. Such was his 
opinion of it, before he had cooked up the plan 
of his Charge, But the infignificancy of the 
thing, which would have diſcouraged any other : 
man from meddling with it, was the very mo- 

5 tive, which prompted the Archdeacon to take 
it for his theme. He knew, that he could 
never diſplay his wit and eloquence with ſuch 

advantage, as by raiſing wonders out of nothing, 

and from an inſignificant paradox, extorting the 

thanks and applauſes of Several inc em. . 

blies of the Clergy. = 
Being aware however, that he nkghe be ar 

ven, to give up the original Scheme of the Je- = 
ſuit, as ate and objolete, he had Projected „ 


in] Dr. C's Euſeb, vol. I, p. 343. 3 
; treat, 
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treat, to which he now recurs, 1 inilts that 
one part of bis flory is fo far from being ſtale, 
that it never came to light till 1733. and 1741, 
Strange! that it ſhould twice come to light, 
within the compaſs of 8 years, yet want to be 
brought to light a 3d time, within 5 years more, 
But ſo it was, that uo advice or account had ever 
been given of it in the Engliſh tongue, as he tell 
us, by any one before himſelf, not even by the late 


ingenicus improvers of M. Bayle's Dictionary [n]. 


Here then he takes heart again, and begins to 
plume himſelf as much as ever, on the diſco- 
very of a 2d plot, © more directly ſubſervient, 


«© he ſays, to the Popiſh cauſe, and more ma- 
© lignant ſtill to antiquity than the firſt; in 
confounding the hiſtory of 800 years, and 


P 


0 in the open proſcr iption Ven of the Roman 
% Digeſt, and Codes, both Theodefian and Ju- 


* 


& /timanean, to make way for the Papa Coder | 


sand Canon Law: and moreover, in a general 
cc 


cc 


: [u] Def. p. 12. | 


© maſſacre of all the ancient writers and mo- 
© numents of the Church, to the middle of 
** the 13th century: and all this concluded 
with a daring abuſe on the whole Gr reek 


«K text 
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« text of tho New Teſtament, as a verſion 
© onely of the Vulgate Latin: which laſt was 
« to be ſet up as the onely authentic text of 
« the whole Scripture [o].“ 
This at laſt was 2he Snake in the graſs, which 
he talks of; or the fatal and poyſonous part of 
the Scheme, which had hitherto been kept out 
of fight. But when the head of the Snake was 
cut off, is it not childiſh, to make an outcry of 
danger, becauſe the tail ſeemed ſtill to move? 
When the original Scheme had ſo long been ex- 
ploded, and loſt all power of doing miſchief, is 
tit poſſible, that any appendix, or freſh conceit, 
formed by the ſame Jeſuit, and on the ſame 
| principles, ſhould give any juſt alarm, or excite 
che attention of men of ſenſe? This new plot 
came firſt to light, he ſays, in 1733: let him 
tell us then, what hurt it has any where done, 
for theſe 14 years paſt. The capital miſchief, 
Which it aims at, and by which alone Prote- 
ſtants can be affected, is, to deprive them of their 
| Greek copies of the New Teflament, and to ſlip 
he Vulpate Latin into their hands, as the more 
-uthentic text. Vet it is certain, not onely, 


bo Def. p. 1 3. . 
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that no Proteſtant Church, but that no ſingle 
| Proteſtant in his ſenſes has ever been induced 
to ſubmit to ſuch an exchange. Whatever then 
any Jeſuit, or the whole body of them may 
project or wiſh on this article, it muſt be wholly 
inſignificant to Proteſtants; in whoſe cuſtody, 


the Greek text will always reſt ſecure from the 
danger, of being either privately ſtollen, or for- 


cibly extorted out of their hands. 
But as filly as all this muſt neceſſarily ap- 

| pear to every ſenſible reader, we find him 

wonderfully elate, on the merit of being the 


frſt diſcoverer of it; and inſulting his ad- 
verlary upon it, with much contempt, © was 


this too a tale, ſays he, which deſerved no 
„ alarm or regard among our Clergy ? And 


6 was this good Remarker ſo fond of * 


A 


C 


 flales and obſoletes, for the ſake of making 1 


© little figure with them, that he could 
e onely attend to what was publiſhed about 


„ forty years ago, and not hearken to the 
c more recent ſtrokes of the Jeſuit, and paſs 
ce them all over in the moſt profound filence * 
"IN The very mirror this, of Proteſtant candor 
5 0 « and 


icr 
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and impartiality, towards both the Arch- 
« deacon and the Jeſuit ! [p]” CS 
But to return to Father Harduin's plot. 


Dr. NM had affirmed of it in the Poſt- 


ſcript, that it was contemned particularly at 
Rome, as the delirium of a doting Critic, On 


which the Archdeacon takes occaſion to ani- 
madvert, in ſo refined a ſtrain, both of rea- 
ſoning and raillery, that I muſt beg leave to 
tranſcribe the intire paſſage, becauſe no abſtract 
could poſſibly do juſtice to it. Take it then 


in his own words. — 
As to our Author's particular information, | 
8 of the great contempt of Father Harduin 


* ot Rome, as if there his whole Syſtem was 


treated, as a mere delirium of a doting Critic, 


© it has no great weight with me in it's 


preſent form, when I onely look back to 
fome former informations, which were 
given us, of a certain fine column near the 


8 Capitol at Rome : nor do I think, that every 


man, who is curious 1n delineating and illu- 
rating an old Phallus or Priapus, is imme- 
0 dutely to be truſted, for {OE the 


[51 Def, p. The. 1 5 
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genuin thoughts of Italian Mongſtics, or 4 


«© Roman Conclave. Some indeed, I know, in 
*« ſuch as Fontanini and Quirini, have talked al 
„ at Rome, with great freedom and abhor. an 
ce rence of Horduin's projects, and I believe 4 
cc too, with great ſincerity and truth. But hit 
others may talk ſo to a Proteſtant Traveller, bo 
„ or to ſome tender Catholic conſciences, an 
* though privately among confidents, they an 
e may hug and applaud the Scheme, and dei 
ſpur on the moſt vigorous proſecution of de; 
et it, Sec, . „ 0 
Here we ſee, how the Archdeacon, who w) 
never travelled farther, than from his College at 
to Lambeth, profeſſes to know, not onely what e, 
was ſaid, but what was thought at Rome, yet be 
will not allow Dr. M———7z, who ſpent ſe. WU wh 
veral months in that City, to be capable of tha 
giving any information, of what he had either not 
ſeen or heard in it. I hnow, ſays he, bat Ss wh 
uch men as Fontanin: and 9uirin, talked with 6 OY 
great abhorrence of Harduin's projets, Vety | wh 
familiar truly ! one would imagine him to be our 
= ſpeaking of his intimate acquaintance, Fonta- Dr 
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nal 


ing and politeneſs, whom Dr. M 


uin was an Archbiſhop, of diftinguiſhed learn- 


2 ſaw 
almoſt every day during his ftay at Rome ; 
and, by the advantage of his friendſhip, had 


the opportunity of many free converſations at 


his houſe, with perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 


both for their quality and litterature; and 
among the reſt, with the Pope now reigning ; 

and after he left Rome, kept up 2 | correſpon- 
deence of letters with him, to the time of his 


death, But, what relates more to the preſent 


_ purpoſe, the character of Harduin's plot, 
which is ſaid in the Poſtſcript, to have obtained 
at Rome, of being the delirium of a doting Cri- 
tic, is expreſſed in the very words, in which 
be received it from Monſignor | Fontanini ; 


7 
whoſe known attachment and relation to 


that Court muſt perſuade us, that he would 
not have uſed any language on that ſubject, 2 
which could poſlibly give offence there, 


But the Archdeacon afligns two reaſons, 


why Dr. M. rs informations from Rome, 
ought not to be cradle. Firſt, becauſe the 


Dr. had given ſome falſe informations, it ſeems, 


before, concerning a certain -fine column near the 
| Capitol. 
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Capitol. It puzzled me a while to gueſs, what 
he could mean by this inſinuation: for the Dr, 
had never given any information about any 
column whatſoever, nor ever heard of any 
fine one, near the Capitol, except the Trajan 


and Antonin Columns, which are not far from 


it... But 1 found upon recollection, that this 


dark hint related to a certain antique ſtone, | 
of a Cylindrical form, with the names of 


about thirty old Roman Legions upon it, which 


Dr. M-——7 had tranſcribed, for the uſe of 


a former treatiſe, from a printed copy of ſome 


of the Editors of thoſe ancient Inſcriptions: 


which tranſcript the Archdeacon was pleaſed 
to cenſure, as incorrect, becauſe it differed from 
the copies of the great Boiſſard and Gruter, as 

he calls them, and unleſs they were miſtaken, 
Which he could not believe, the Dr's copy had 


not given the true reading FI But whatever 
he may believe or not believe, it is certain, that 


the one or the other, or both of them, more 
probably, were miſtaken ; becauſe they vary 


from each other, more than once or twice, 


 [#]See Dr. Chapn man's Letter annexed to Obſerratioso on. 
3 che Epiſtles of Cic. and Brut. p. 47. 
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in their different copies of the ſame inſerip- 


tion [þ]. Vet whatever difference there may 


be in any copies, or whatever error in the 


Dr's, the ſole purpoſe, for which it was al- 


WET EO e 
It is pleaſant however to obſerve, how the 


Archdeacon, out of a fondneſs for his criti- 
eiſm, grew fond of this old Stone, and erect- 
ed it preſently into a Column. I have ſo much 


regard, ſays he, for that Column, as to wiſh, 


that Dr. M had examined and repreſented 
it with à little more accuracy [i]: and in this 
Defence, he has now dreſſed it up into a fine 
Column, Vet ſhould: we aſk him of what 
* Order, he would be puzzled how to anſwer; Z 


and more ſurprized ſtill, if it ſhould appear at 


laſt to be 10 Column at all, but a Cylindrical 
nM Pcdfal of ſome military Statue, erected anci- 
ently upon it by the army, with the names 

of the ſeveral Legions inſcribed, | which had 
contributed to it's dedication [4], But what- 
ever it might have been in it 8 W _ 


[ Boiſſard. Par. 3. 102. . Grut. Inſeript. p. 513. 
* dee Dr. C's Letter, ibid. (#] Gruter. bid, 
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ledged by him is evidently confirmed by them 
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yet at preſent, it has ſo little pretenſion to any (RM 5. 
| fort of finery, that the rolling-ſtone in any WR o 
garden would make juſt as fine a Column, i tn 
it were ſet upright onely, on either of it's ends, bees 
and, if inſcribed with the names of our ſtand. 7 
ing regiments, as valuable a Column too. 2 
But the Archdeacon's view in this reflection 
was, to ſhew how idly Dr. A — had ſpeat 
his time in Rome, by neglecting to. bring back 
with him an accurate copy of this Inſcription, 
from his own ſurvey of it. And whatever 
ſhame may be due to him on that account, 
the Dr, I dare ſay, will take it all to him. 
elf, and freely confeſs, that he never « 
much as ſaw, or made any inquiry after i. 
He knew, that it had been tranſcribed and 3 
publiſhed by ſeveral different hands, and wa 4 
not invited either by any beauty of the ſtone, z | 
or curioſity of the inſcription, to ſpend any d - 
his time about it. Yet he may venture t« 
ſay without vanity, that he has given th: Wi 
public ſome informations from Rome, which i 7 
ill becomes an Engliſh Archdeacon to tak: 
| ſuch pains to diſcredit ; and which, for thei Þ | 
55 ule and impottance to the Proteſtant religion L | 
* Habe : 
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languages of other countries, where Proteſtants 
relide. The Papiſts indeed, and a few Zealots 
of our own Church, ſcarce worthy of the 
name of Proteſtants, have made it their buſi- 
neſs, as well as this Archdeacon, to decry Dr. 


ſingle article of them has ever been diſproved 


aſſurance, to warn people againſt them in 


this public manner, his zeal muſt flow from 


ſome ſecret motives of more weight with 


him, than his pretended regard either to the 
Pieoteſtant cauſe, or to an old Inſcription, of 


no uſe or e to _ cauſe . whate 
boerer. 


The ſroond reaſon; which he gives for dil 


explaned many original pieces of claſſical an- 


> 5. 00 
2 


have paſſed through ſeveral editions in our 
own country, as well as tranſlations into the 


1 informations from Rome, yet not a 


by any: and when a Proteſtant Divine has the 


L 4 crediting Dr. M-—7's informations from Rome, 
= 5 {till more curious : becauſe the Dr, in a 
latin work, in which he had delineated and 


By tiquity, from his own collection, had exhibit- 
ed the figure of an old Phalius and Priaut. 
L For lach a, man, he ſays, if nur tu be trufted, 
= G2 ar 
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For explaning the genuin thoughts g Halian 
Monaſtics, or a Roman Conclave, Yet Dr. 
M-——7 has done nothing more in this caſe, 
than what his great Boiſſard and Gruter ; than 
what Prignorius, Begerus, Cauſæus,  Bonanni, 
Montfaucon, &c. in ſhort, what every man, of 
what character, country, or religion. ſoever, 
who has publiſhed collections of Antiquities, 
or undertaken to explane the manners and rites 
of the Gentile world, had conſtantly done be- 
fore him. And yet the Dr, before he entered 
upon that particular argument, took care to 
guard himſelf from any juſt cenſure, and ob- 
viate all offence to his weaker readers, by pre- 
miſing the example, not onely of thoſe learned 
moderns, but an authority ſtill much greater, 
even of the Fathers of the Primitive Church, 
in whoſe words he has happened to explane the 
very groſſeſt part of his ſubject: ſo that what- 
ever ſhame may be thought due to him, for the 
illuſtration of this old . it ruſt finally 
reſt upon them. 
Such was the Sound of the e 
5 e as far as I have been able to diſcover 
it; but as to the meaning of it, it is not 
. in 
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n my power to find it out. All that I can 
q pretend to ſay, of ſuch a medley of ſtrange. 
words, as they are jumbled together in this. 
{ paragraph, is, that his ne Column, old Pbal. 
lus, Italian Monaſtics, and Roman Conclave,. 
make a compoſition of ſuch Prong, ſpirited, and 
perſpicuous nonſenſe, as no other writer, but 
with the fame” vivacity of genius, and the 
_ fame profiunting of rudition, could PRE : 
ones: BS k 
After he has thus kde himſelf, with 74 
regard to his diſcovery of the eſuits plot, and 
ſet forth his great ſervices to the public, in 
| alarming us fo ſeaſonably with the dangers of 


the Tunſtalls and the Marklands, by clearing them 
from the ſuſpicion of having any ſhare in it. 
The warmth of his friendſhip would not ſuffer 


| raillery, on perſons ſo dear to him, He ima- 
Lined preſently that Dr. A took them 
to be real Loyolites, and actually engaged with . 
the Jeſuits abroad, and that he was repreſenting 
them as ſuch to the whole kingdom; upon which, 
5 he takes occaſion, | to make here a paklic and . 
B 8 3 ſlolemn 


it, he procedes, to do juſtice alſo to his friends, 


him, to overlook the leaſt touch of mere 
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ſolemn declaration, that he never bad any 
thought at all, of impeathing them ; that they 
Bear no reſemblance io the true Loyolites, have 


none of the marks upon them, and cauld not 


therefore be the objef# of bis caveat II]: 


from this outcry againſt them, as he calls it, 


he enters into a formal defence of all the true 


and ſolid Critics, whether living or dead, whe - 


ther of our own or of foreign countries; whom 


he declares, © 70 deſerve love and univerſal 

* efteem, as the firmeſt ſupports of truth and 

* erudition ; while thoſe furious Drawcanſers, 
 *. who procede not by principles of ctiticiſn, 
& but of party and policy, and would cut 
off at random, againſt all tules of true 
* Critique, whole centuries of Authors, ec- 
<« clefiaſtical and profane, and diffiſe an uni- 


* verfal ſcepticiſm, as to monuments of Anti- 


* quity, deſerve to be marked out, as pelt 


7 to the republic of letters [u]. * 


Since then he has thought fit, ta be fo 1 | 
ous, on fo flight an occaſion, I find myſelf 
obliged to be ſerious too, and to make a der | 
claration alſo in my turn, on the part of Dr, 


HA Def, p. 25, 26. * P. 26, 
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M; that he had no real intention, any 
more than the Archdeacon himſelf, to impeach 
thoſe learned Gentlemen of any plot whatſo- 
cver; nor the leaſt deſign to defraud them of 
that amiable character, which they have ac- 
quired with fo much pains and ftudy, of true 
aud folid Critics. But as no mortal can know 
the real motives of action in another; and as 
| the evidence eſpecially of plots, turns not 
upon intentions, but overt- acts, ſo the whole, 
which I can declare of them with certainty 
is; that their late attempts againſt the works 
| of Cicero, which bear ſome reſemblance of 
b the Fejuit's plot, and ſeem, to flow from the 
| fame malign ſpirit againſt the Axcients, have 5 
been found upon trial, to be perfectly i inno- 
cent, and incapable of doing the leaſt hurt to 
any thing ee c ;. and will conſequently 
be as little known .or regarded by the next 
generation, as the whimfical conceit of Har- 
_ duin was by the preſent. : 
We are now come to the ſecond _ - 
which the Archdeacon, | as I have ſaid, is 
obliged to make good, if he would vindicate 
6 his Charge, from the exceptions of the Po. 


8 Ws Take 


1 


and in particular, that Chr yſoſtom, Ferom and 
Auſtin, had ſeverally taught and practiſed, | 


ſcript. He has declared in that Charge, that 


cc 
ce 
© HS 


cc 


: cc Churches, as unſeriptural, fo p 2 2 Lows 76 4 5 
FE zaolatrous [o].“ 


Introd. Diſc. p. 68. 
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the ancient Fathers of the Church, and eſpe- 
cially the Clements, the Chryſoſtoms, the Feroms, 


and the Auſtins, are an armoury, as he calls it, 
on the Proteſtant fide, continually galling the 


Papiſts in ſome tender part, and expoſing to every 


common eye, the unſcriptural and unprimitive 
crudities of the Romiſh principles and practi- 
ces [u]. 


In contradiction to which, it is af- 
firmed by Dr. Moo 


Cc 


cc 


| Archdeacon, would betray us into Popery ; 


* and warmly recommended to the practice 


of all Chriſtians, certain rites and doctrines, 
which, from their example and authority, 
are practiſed at this day by the Romiſh 
Church, but rejected by all Proteſtant 


46 


. [a] See Charge, P. 2-6, i | Poſtſcript of che 


n in his Poſtſcript, 
that the authority of thoſe very Fathers, as 
it is recommended and enforced by ihe 
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This is the ſubject of the diſpute between 
che Author of the Charge, and the Author of 
he Poſtſeript : the laſt of whom, in order to 
cut off all unneceſſary wrangling, and to reduce 
the controverſy to as ſhort an iſſue, as the 
nature of a Poſtſcript required, choſe to refer 
the merit of it to a few facts and inſtances, 
drawn ſingly from St, Ferom, becauſe, of all 

the Fathers, he perceived him to be the 
peculiar favorite of the Archdeacon. Nov 
| this method of proceding is clear and direct, 
and what every one would chuſe to purſue, 
Who ſeeks nothing but the truth: and if that 
bad been the Archdeacon's view, he ought to 
have given a direct anſwer to thoſe facts; or to 
have balanced them at leaſt by oppoſite facts, 
drawn from the ſame Father, ſtrong and ex- 
plicit in favor of the Proteſtant caule, as it 
ſtands oppoſed to that of the Papiſts. 

But inſtead of this, the whole buſineſs of 

| his Defence is, to draw us away from the real 

ſubject, and to amuſe us with harangues quite 
1 W to it; © on the reverence due to pri- 


mitive antiquity; ; on the authority of the 
Fe 2 athers taken collectively ; on the public 


6 < doctrine 
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1 doctrine of the ancient Churches ; and par- 
« ticularly, on the admirable. abilities, innu- 
£ merable excellencies, and treaſures of learn. 
ing to be found in S. Jerom; in conſide- 
4e ration of which, all their blemiſhes, fal- 
« ings and peccancies ought to be overlook. 
% ed; and whatever they may have dropt of 
* a Papiſb caſt, there wants no apology for 
e it, he ſays, nor is there any reaſon to ex- 
4 ped, that he ſhould be reſponſible for the 
« errors or imprudences of a Ferom, becauſe 
e he is ſuppoſed to be a favorite with him 
F 
From this ener way of bling the 1 
| jet, and cluding the force of plain facts, one 
would be apt to imagine, that he was giving 
up the queſtion, and yielding the cauſe to 
his Adverfary : yet far from any ſuch thought, 


| he aſſures us, © that all the facts and in- 
„ ſtances, which have been. or can be produ- | 


4 ced from St. Jerom, or any of the Fa- 
& thers, are nothing more than a few ligt 
* #rimmings of Popery, which may indeed 
« receive ſome countenance from them, but 


* 
7 ce. 345 36. — 5 
Þ 2 8 that 
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« that he will engage, from thoſe Fathers 
« alone, effectually to confute all the princi- 
«© pal errors of the Romaniſts [y]. Why 
does he not do it then, and put an end to the 
controverſy at once both with them and wit 
me? and why does he chuſe to harangue 
ſtill at large; neither producing any facts on 
bis own ſide, nor taking notice of thoſe al- 
ledged on the other; yet giving his adverſary 
all the while, no other title, than that of @ 
Declamatory Remarker ; though he grounds his 
whole argument on allowed facts, and requires 
a diſtin& anſwer to them, and refers the de- 8 


clton of the cauſe to the merit of chat 


e „ kT 
But What is ail x more PEPE he Pt 


 clares, © that he never appealed to any of the 


« Ancient Fathers ſingly, nor in particular to 


* Chry/ſoflom, Ferom or Auſtin ; for knowing 
ce 
« 
2 
„ 
(Le 


the primitive Fathers at large, or to the 
whole body of them taken collectively, but 185 
that inſtead of the Fathers in general, which 


8 was his expreſlion, the Gentleman had pe 
[g] Ih. 33 


c c in, ; | 


well what he did, he appealed onely to 
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« in, Chryſoſtom, Jerom and Aufi 1, to whom 


© he did not appeal, nor ever intended to 
&« appeal [].“ And this indeed, if true, 
muſt needs be thought a ſlippery trick, to 


put ſuch a change upon the good Archdeacon. 
Let us inquire then, how the caſe really ſtands; 


and whether this piece of craft, which he 
8 imputes to Dr. 1 — , be not a proof onely 


of his greater diſingenuity, and a fiction of 
ais own, contrived to excuſe himfelf from 


acting that mortifying part, which' candor and 
truth preſcribe, but his pride cannot ſubmit to, 
of acknowledging himſelf confuted. = 


In the beginning of his Arche 7 
Charge, where he opens the general plan of 


Father Harduin's plot, he ſpeaks indeed, in 


general, of the ancient Fathers, as deſtined to : 
deſtruction by that Jeſuit, on account of their 
ſervices to the Proteftant cauſe [5]. Then, 


in deſcribing the terrible havock, which the 
plot had made among the writers of Antiqui- 


ty both Greek and Latin, he tells us, that 
Ibis wwas onely the introduction to the more daring 


Hr, by which the Clements, the Cbryſe gans 


b] Jeb Cab 33s 34: U Charge 2. 


the 
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the Jeroms, and the Auſtins were to fall next 
in the Maſſacre, as being too eloquent and pri- 
 mitive for @ Feſuit's palate [:]. And laſtly, 
when he comes to ſet forth the probability of 
it's ſucceſs, he ſays, that the libertines and 
ſes would of courſe rejoice in it, and give up 
den their favorites, Virgil and Horace, Cc. on 
condition onely, that the Feroms might be ſacri- 
fed with them [u]. Thus he firſt mentions 
the ancient Fathers at large, as an armoury on 
the Proteſtant fide ; then ſpecifies, what particular 
Fathers he means, as the moſt obnoxious on 
that account to the Jeſuit ; and laſtly, takes 
occaſion to ſignify, that, of the four, whom 
he ſo ſpecifies, Jerom was the moſt eminently 
and univerſally odious to all the enemies of 
Proteſtantiſm, both Papiſts and Sceptics. =. 
Thbis is his whole account of the ancient 
Fathers, with regard to. their being an ar- 
moury on the Proteſtant fide : and could any 
one, who was diſpoſed to conteſt.it with him, 
| att more candidly and pertinently, than by 
referring the diſpute, to the character of that 
2 * Father, on whom he himſelf lays the 
ok, i 6. (alib. . 
greateſt = 
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greateſt ftreſs ? Or could any one, on the 
other. hand, a& more weakly and. diftngenu- 


ouſly, than he has done in the preſent caſe, 


by diſclaming an appeal to any of the ancient 


Fathers ſingly? Fot, in our controverſy with 
the Papiſts, the whole collective body of them 
could not poſſibly have any weight, if each of 


them taken ſingly be found to have none at 
all: and if he dares not truſt his cauſe to 
thoſe particular Fathers, whom he himſelf has 


_ diſtinguiſhed, as the pecuhar armoury of Pre dow. 


 feants, and declared to be grievous thorns in the 


fades of the Papiſts [x]. It is childiſh to pre- 


tend, that any acceſſion of the reſt, who are 


leſs uſefull: to us, and leſs grievous to our ene- 


mies, could add any new ſtrength to it, Yet 


thus he ſhuffles on; chuſing to recurr rather 

| to any ſhift, and to deny even what he has | 
faid, than to give a direct anſwer to fads, 
which would expoſe the * and ny of 


bis principles. 


And to divert the attention of the reader 


from the merits of the cauſe, and raiſe his 


indignation at the ſame time againſt Dr. M--n, 


Oo! Jef Cab. p. 35. 


he 
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he makes a wretched outcry againſt him, for 
« disfiguring and depreciating the virtues and 
ec abilities of the ancient Fathers; exaggerat- 
« ing their failings and peccancies; caſting 
« the worſt conſtruction on their actions and 
« fyings ; painting them malignantly'in the 
«© moſt hideous colors of folly, ſuperſtition 
« or knavery ; and putting them to a worſe 
© torture, than their Heathen Perſecutors had 
c ever done, and to a fiery trial, which no | 
« writers in the world had ever ſuffered [y]; 

with a great deal more of the ſame declama- 

tory ſtuff, for which Dr. M-———2 has given 

no other occaſion, than by attempting to ſhew, 
from expreſs teſtimonies and inſtances drawn 
| from thoſe Fathers, that their primitive prac 


tices and principles tend to confirm the pre- 


| | ſent doctrines and wake of the Romiſh | 


Church. 
This is a pure 3 15 fad. which 1 5 


| s relation to their virtues or abilities, or any 


_ ether part of their character, than what 8 
neceſſarily demonſtrated by thoſe ſame inſtan-— 
ces, collected from their works, on which the Os 


 Þ] Je-Cab. 42, 430 


queſtion | 
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| queſtion itſelf depends. For example, if, in 


the courſe of our argument, they are found to 


affirm, either from their own knowledge or 


the report of others, things manifeſtly falſe 
and utterly incredible; what elſe can we poſ- 
ſibly think, or ſay of them, but that, if they 


believed ſuch things, they qere groſsly credy lous + ; | 


if not, were crafty or intereſted, in impoſing the 
belief of them upon others? And how ſhining 


ſoever their abilities may be, this is no calumny, 
no exaggeration, no torture or fiery trial, but 


ſuch a treatment of them, as juſtice and reaſon 


require, and what all writers have ever ſuffered 
and ought to ſuffer : and whoever forms a 
judgement of any Author, from any other 


principle, than what! is grounded on the teſti- : 
mony of his writings, muſt neceffarily judge 
from prejudice or party, or ſome other motive, 


wAKn does not flow from the love of truth, 
The Archdeacon however, though he does 


not chuſe to give any direct anſwer to thoſe 
particular facts, which are alledged againſt him 
from Sr. Ferom, takes no ſmall pains, to clear 


the ancient Fathers in general, from the charge 


| veged einst them, of being the Authors of 


ET I : thoſe 


ed by the Proteſtants, as unſcriptural and fus 


= berſlitious. Which corruptions he has colle&- 
| ed from 2he Introductory Diſcourſe into the 
eight following articles. 1. The Luſtitution of 
Menkery. 2. The worfhip of reliques. 3. In- 
vocation of Saints. 4. Prayers for the dead, 
5. The «cx uſe of Images. 6. Of the 
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thoſe principal corruptions, which are practiſed 
at this day by the Romaniſts, and condemn- 


Sacraments, 7. Of the Sign of the Croſs. * 


8. Of . O¹¹ [z]. 


This poor liſt of primitive corruptions, and 
it's eight articles, our Proteſtant Archdeacon 


SF Cerides, as trifling and impertinent ; and of 
no conſequence at all to us, whether they 
were practiſed or not, either by the Antient 
or Modern Church of Rome. Theſe, fays he, 
are all the great inſtances of agreement, which 
bur Author can find between Popery and Antiqui- 


and what are theſe? Why, the fats and 1 


ants over and over ſe]. And to juſtify his 


contempt of them, he touches here and there 


5 lo, which have been anfwered by Prote= 


the chief of thoſe arguments, which have ſo 


[ol Ib, 28, (Ln thi 
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often been urged 3 in. anſwer to them. 1. That 
though there are ſeveral paſſages in the | Pathers, 
which ſeem to have a Popiſh caſt, and to Ink 
a little Popiſtiy affefted, yet it may bear a diſ- 
pute, as it has often done, whether the caſes on 


bath fides be fimilar [B. 2. That it is anther 


queſtion, © whether the Primitive Churches are 


_ chargeable, in theſe articles, with any leaven of = 
Romiſh Superſtition at all. Nay, be is ſure, 


that wwe may appeal, in theſe very articles, to the 
practice of the antient Churches, againſt the 


Church of Rome [e. I. That the uſages of this 


kind are really nothing to the mimicry and fop- 


peries of the later Popiſb rituals [d]. 4. That 


the articles here charged upon the Primitive Fa. 
thers, are not the principal corru ;ptions of Pobe- 

ry ; nor in truth any Popery at all, but onely g 
few trimmings of Popery J. 


But if Popery, as he contends, Was not 
yet in being,  hew could the F athers add 


trimmings to it? Or if his meaning be, that 
they trimmed up Chriſtianity into the form and 


drejs of Popery „ * onely lat. that his | 
(ij b. 33, 35, 36. le . 99. [4] b . 


| el Ib. 295 38˙ 


LE words 
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words naturally convey, I ſhall readily agree 
with him, and cut ſhort the diſpute, But in- 
ſtead of allowing any thing, ſo candid or ſen- 
ible ; he preſents us with a different picture 
of Popery, and a genuin lift of it's principal 
corruption and crying abominations, as he calls 
them, and defies any man to ſhew, that ſo 
much as one of theſe ever appeared i in any Chriſtian 


Church, before A. D. 440 [J]. Yet ſhould we 


grant all this, and whatever he can fay of the 
fame kind, to be true, it is nothing to the 
purpoſe, as the reader will caſily perceive, by 
reflecting onely on the genuin nature of Popery, 
and the real ſtate of our preſent queſtion, 5 
For it muſt be remembered, that Popery is 
a ſyſtem, of a very complex and comprehen- 


ſiee kind, which could not poſſibly be formed 
at once, or brought to maturity, but by the I 


_ gradual improvements of ſucceſſive ages. The 
Primitive Fathers, and eſpecially thoſe of the 


fourth Century, were the Founders of it; —- 


| ſketched out the plan, laid a ſure foundation, 
raiſed a great part of the Fabrick, and left 
{ufficient funds and materials, for carrying © on 5 


in Jeſ. Cab. 27, 38, | Ot. 
H 2 the 
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the reſt to it's full perfection. And we might 
with as much reaſon deny, that Romulus, and 
the Primitive Kings, who ſucceded him, were 
the founders of the antient ſtate of Heather 
Rome, becauſe they did not raiſe it to that 
heigth of power, which it afterwards reached ; 
as that the primitive Fathers were the founders | 
of the preſent ſtate of Popiſh Rome, becouſe 
| they left a part of their work to be completed 
by their Succeſſors. In both caſes, the foun- 
dations were ſo effectually laid, and the plan 
carried ſo far into execution, that the reſt 
would ſuccede of courſe, if it was not totally 
deſerted; and from cauſes and principles, of 
2 kind ſomewhat fimilar, For the Kings of 
old Rome, that they might ſecure their infant 
ſtate, and enlarge it's dominion, contrived 
ſuch a ſyſtem of laws and religious rites, as 
would naturally excite a kind of fanatical zeal 
and enthuſiaſtic fondneſs for them in the peo- 
ple, whom they trained at the ſame time in 
ſuch bodily exerciſes, as were proper to con- 
firm both their ſtrength and their courage : by 
the unites, force of which principles, the Hea- 
then w orld became ſubject to the power of 
5 85 that 
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that Republic. Thus alſo, the Primitive Fa- 
thers, by the invention of certain rites and 
methods of devotion, with a ſeverity of bodily 
exerciſes, and peculiar rules of life, which 
carried a form of ſanctity, and were enforced 
by a pretence of miracles, infuſed into the 
multitude a ſpirit of zeal and ſuperſtition, too 
impetuous to be checked, by the oppoſition of 
calm reaſon, which gradually ſubjected -the 
Chriſtian world to the dominion of Popilh 
Rome, 7 


This is a ſhort ſketch of the riſe and pro- 


8 grels of Popery. Tt drew it' s birth from the 


primitive ages of the Church; was nurſed by 

the Fathers of the ſame ages, eſpecially of the 
fourth Century, and attained gradually "3 oy Wy 
preſent maturity, by the help chiefly of thoſe 
articles, above recited, which were invented for 
that purpoſe and zealouſly propagated by the 

lame Fathers. The Archdeacon however is 
ſure, that even in theſe articles, we may appeal 
to the antient Churches in oppofition to the Ro- 
niſh Church; and to prove the truth of what 
he fays, has taken the pains to ſhew, in every 
one of them, how far the practice of the primi- 
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tive Chorchen was different Nom: the preſent 
practice of Rome : through all which there- 
fore, it will be neceffary for me, to follow 
him with a remark or two on each particular 
article. 
I Be Subſtance, of what he has thought 
fit to declare, on the ſubje& of theſe ſeveral 
articles, iS as follows. 
. That there were 10 Monks in the Church 
* near three hundred years; and when they 
dere introduced, they were under no Popiſh vows | 
or bonds ; nor encroached on the rights of the 


Biſhops and Clergy nor held eftates in mote | | 


main; nor were the creatures and tools of fly 
Popes ef Rome. VV 

The reader will obſerve, chat though our 
diſpute principally turns on the rites and dee 7 
trines of the fourth century, which the Arch- 
deacon has undertaken to vindicate from a 
conformity with the preſent Superſtitions of 
Nome, yet in this firſt article of Monkery, he 
_ owns it to have been introduced even in the 
third century; with this difference onely, Hal 
it was not yet under any Popiſh vous; nor en. 
eroached on the rights 75 the Biſtops ; nor en- 
grofed 
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groſſed eflates ; nor was a tool to the Popes. 
Now the fact is this, as it is repreſented by 
the Fathers themſelves, that towards the end 
of the fourth century, there was ſuch an a- 
mazing increaſe of the Monkiſh Order, through 
all parts of the Chriſtian world, as makes it 
reaſonable to believe, that there were greater 
numbers of Monks in the Church, in propor- 
tion to the extent of Chriſtendom at that 
time, than are to be found in it even at this. 
Which was wholly owing to the zeal of thoſe 
Fathers, who made it their buſineſs to recom- 
mend and extol the Monaſtic State, as the 
perfection of a Chriſtian life, and the very 
pattern of an heavenly one. Theſe Monks 
lived alſo then, as they do now, in Mona- 
ſteries, founded for their ſole uſe and reception, 
and under a ſolemn profeſſion, or vow of 
Perpetual chaſtity ; ; voluntary, as we may ima- 
gine at firſt ; till by their frequent violations of 
it, they were gradually tied down by more 
ſtrict and forcible reſtraints, And if they did 
not immediately encroach on the rights of others, 
and engroſi ęſtates, or become tools of the Popes ; 
yet ſuch effects were ſure to follow from the 
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very nature of their inſtitution : Ir it is not 
poſſible, that ſuch numerous ſocieties of beg- 


garly, crafty, ambitious ſpirits, recommended 


by a reputation of wonderfull ſanctity, could 
long ſubſiſt without acquiring both rights and 
eſtates, and attaching themſelves to that pow- 
er, which was the beſt able to protect them 


in ſuch uſurpations. And we find accordingly, 
that they made it their care, from the very | 
| beginning, to ſeduce the heirs of rich families 


into their Monaſteries, againſt the will, and to 


the utmoſt grief of their parents, and to con- 


ceal them there, from the knowledge and ſearch 


of their friends. Nor are we to ſuppoſe, that 7 


any of their later encroachments are derived 


from any written ſtatutes or rules, by which 


modern Monks are governed, in diſtinction 


from the ancient, but from ſuch arts onely, as 
experience would teach of courſe and tacitly 


preſcribe to all ſocieties of the ſame kind. 


2. That there were nc invocations of Saints 
ar Ang els in the three firſt Centuries z and even 
in the fourth, the addreſſes to them, were more 
like rhetoric al Apoſtraphes (ſuch as that of Dr. 


N * 0 :. FW meme} than formal peti- 
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Vans : and no prayers to them were admitted 
in the public Offices ef the Church, before A. D. 
00. 0 92 900 
: On this article it is allowed by the Arch- 
deacon, that in the fourth century, ſuch ad- 
drefſes were made to Saints and Angels, and 
| ſuch religious honors paid to them, which, 

within a few generations after, produced a di- 
rect worſhip, and a formule of prayers to them 


| in the common Liturgies of the Church, But 


here he has met with a lucky occaſion, as he 
fancies, of diſtinguiſhing all this away, and 
giving a ſtroke at the ſame time to Dr. M--7, 
which muſt needs ſtrike him dumb, by ſhew- 
ing, that the addreſſes paid to Saints, in the 
fourth century, were nothing more, than ſuch 
rhetorical Apoſtrophes, as the Dr. himſelf had 
applied, in a certain latin ſpeech, to his de- 
ceaſed friend, Dr. Woodward. As if ſuch little 
attempts of Oratory, or ſallies of fancy, made 
to enliven a latin oration, in an Aſſembly of 
Scholars, could bear any analogy, to the religi» 


ous addrefles paid to Saints, on bended knees 


and in a ſupplicant poſture, in Churches dedi- 


3 cated to their names, and before their Altars 


W * * 


and 
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and their reliques, according to the manner of 


that century. But whatever wit or ſmartneg 
there may be in the application, it is wholly 


| borrowed from a printed pamphlet, .in which 


the ſame turn is given to the ene of 


thoſe primitive ages. 


3. That the Popiſh worſhip f relique cant 


be found in the Orders of the Church, before the 
middle of the fourth century: and that it was nit 
made an article of faith, and added to the 2 
file's Creed, till the time of Pope Pius IVth : 
Wee unknown to the Ancient Churches, 


Here again we find an identity of practice, 


in the primitive Church of the fourth century, 


and the preſent Church of Rome, in one f 


the moſt offenſive and groſſeſt ſuperſtitions uf 


all Popery. Which, though not formally de- 


elared to be an article of faith, in thoſe antient 


times, yet was believed as firmly, and had the 


fame effect, as an article of faith, in all times, 
or it could not otherwiſe have obtained fo 
_ univerſal an eſtabliſhment. And to fay the 
truth, a worſhip confirmed by a perpetual ſuc- 

ceſſion of miracles, had a juſt claim to be treat- 
ed as ſuch, in all ages and Churches, where 
thoſe miracles were believed to be true. 


, 
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4. That the ſuperſtitious uſe of Images 1was never 


heard of in the primitive times ; nor can any 
ane Father "ef the n century be TRIO fo 
favor it. 5 
It is certain Ae that Imager were in- 
troduced into the Churches, in the fourth cen- 
tury, and, as Sf, Auſtin expreſly declares, 
found many adorers of them in that age ſg]. 
And in the following ages, it is notorious, 
that the worſhip of them was practiſed and 
propagated by all the Fathers. Yet in the 
fourth century 1 have met with a ſtory, 
which ſeems to confute the Archdeacon's pe- 
remptory aſſertion, on this article, by the au- 
thority of one of the moſt illuſtrious Fathers 


of that time, even the great St. Baßl. The 


ſtory is this, “e that as that venerable Father 
« was fervently praying before the Image of the 
0M 1 Virgin, to which there was annexed 
alſo a picture of St. Mercurius the Martyr; 
© he received 'a divine revelation from the 
e picture of that Saint, by which it was 
© ſignified to him, that Julian the Apoſtate 
N for whoſe deſtruction he was then particu- 8 


200 eee Diſc, p. 21. 1 
lay 
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40. larly putting up his prayers, was in that 


8 very inſtant of time actually deſtroyed I]. 


5. That the ſuperſtitious abuſes of the 82 


3 nt of the Euchariſt, vieh are charged i in 


the Vuroductory Diſcourſe, on the Fathers of 


the fourth century, are tales quite forei n to the 


purpoſe ; of mixing the water with the wine, 


and ſending the conſecrated elements to the abſent, 
and the like : fence no Popiſb d. Minction of ſeven 
Sacraments ; no Tranſubſtantiation; adoration , 
the Hoſt, and propitiatory Sacrifices of the Maſi 


are brought to light from that quarter. 


Vet befides thoſe tales, which he calls forein 
to the purpoſe, it is ſhewn 1 n the ſame place, | 
though he omits to take Notice of it, that ſuch | 
notions and uſages prevailed, in that age, with z 


regard to this Sacrament, as were but very 
little ſhort of the Popiſh rites and doctrines 
juſt ſpecified ; and within a few ages after- 


wards actually produced them. For example, 


this Sacrament was then held to be 4 tremen- 
adus myſtery, dreadfull even to Angels ; and con- 
ſtantly ſtiled the Sacrifice of the body andblord 


of Chrift, and offered up as fuch, both for the 


I Joh. Damaſcen, Op. . 45 p. 327. E. Edit, Par, 


dead 
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gad and the living, over the tombs and aſhes of 
departed Saints and Martyrs : which was either 
the fame thing, with what is now called the 
rojitiatory Sacrifice of the Maſs, or at leaſt a a 
very near approach to it. The conſecrated 
bread likewiſe, was locked up in boxes, and 
carried about by private Chriſtians, as a charm, 
or preſervatroe againſt all dangers, and believed 
to work miracles and drive Devils out of haunt- 
ed houſes ; and in ſhort, to perform ſuch aſto- 
niſhing wonders, that it was not poſſible to 
take it any longer for mere bread, but ſome- 
thing apparently divine and worthy of adora- 
tion; and tranſubſtantiated conſequently into 


de real body of Chriſt, for nothing elſe could 


naturally flow from theſe principles and prac= : 
= tices of the fourth century. 
6. That prayers for the dead + were in uſ i in- 
ded among the primitive Chr ftians ; ; but nit - 
| ſuch, as the Papiſts now uſe, for the relief of 8 
Souls in Purgatory ; becauſe the dictrine fe 
Pu gatory was not gfabliſbed till after the fourth 
century : and the teſtimonies alleged in favor of 
it, from Tertullian and Origen, were onely the 
Private epinions of thoſe Fathers, not the general 5 5 
Grine 4 the Church, I 
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Here the ſuperſtitious practice of praying fir 
the dead is acknowledged to have been uſed 


by the Primitive Chriſtians, as it certainly was, 


from the earlieſt ages, after the days of the 


Apoſtles. The purpoſe of it, as it is declared 


by Tertullian and Origen, was, to procure ſome 


relief and refreſhment to departed Souls, in on 


intermediate ſlate of expiatory pains [i]. And 
though the Church had not yet publickly a- 
vowed the doctrine of ſuch à purgatorial ſtate, 


yet from the general practice of praying for the 


dead, we may certainly infer a general perſuaſiot 


of it, as the principle, on which the practice 
itſelf was grounded. Which ſeems even de- 


monſtrable, not onely from the teſtimonies of 
Jertullian and Origen, but from the 2 cual 


eſtabliſhment of 4 Purgatory, which within a 
ſhort time after was openly avowed, as the 


doctrine of the Catholick Church. Let the 
: Archdeacon therefore invent what diſtinctions 


he pleaſes, it will be evident to all men of 
ſenſe, that % doctrine of a Purgatory, with 5 
-al the lucrative effects, which have ſince been 
5 derived from it to the Popiſh Church, was | 


0 Introd. Diſc. 18, 19. 


nity | 
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oetur 7. 
7. That the al wa if the Sign of the Grub 


| and of oil, were unknown to the Paſtors and 

fees of rhe Church for near three hundred 
years. In baptiſm indeed, and in fickneſs, they 
had a ceremony of anointing with oil, and boped 
in ſome inſtances for miraculous Cures from it; 


het theſe and other primitive uſages of the ſame 
and were nothing to the manickry and . 
of the later Popiſb rituals. 


In theſe two laſt articles, all that he pre- 

tends to declare is, that the abuſes of them : 
were unknown to the primitive Church for 
near three hundred years; whereas his argu- 
ment required, that they ſhould have continu- 


ed unknown to the end at leaſt of four hun- 


died, Vet from his own account of them, 5 
we may collect, that ſuch abuſes of them were 
actually introduced within theſe three hundred 
years, as would neceſſarily create all the reſt. 
For inſtance, they anointed fick perſons with ail, 
in the primitive Church, and expected miracu- . 


aus cures from it. They do the very ſame 


Sing at this Gay in the Romiſh Church, and 
With . 


directly founded: on dhe olages 4 the fou 0 1 
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with the fame expectation: and in bôtli 
Churches, miracles are ſaid to be wrought by 
it, as the ground of that expectation. The 
onely difference is, that the Romiſh Church 
has made a Sacrament of this Union, which 


the Primitive Church never thought of. But 
this is a difference of opinion, not of practice 
And if miracles be really wrought by it, I ſe: 
no abſurdity in giving that name to it; and 


am ſure, that, among the Proteſtants, all thoſe, I 


who draw their religious principles from the 


ſame ſource of Primitive Antiquity, muſt rea- 
dily allow it to be 2 Sacrament, Then as to 

the Sign of the Croſs, it is affirmed likewiſe to | 
have wrought many great miracles, in the 


o fourth century; 10 have driven away Devik 


every where before it; 10 have thrown open gates, 


which were ſhut againſt it; to have been imprint- 


ed miraculouſly on people's garments. And though | 


the Archaeacon would perſuade us, that 1 ſages 9. 
thoſe times were nothing, to the mimickry and 


 foppe ries of the later Popiſh rituals; yet on the 
contrary, it is reaſonable to believe, as well 
from the nature of the thing, as the teſtimonies 


of the Fathers themſelves, that with regard to 


this : 


this article of tze Croft, the fapperits of the Ro- 


' miſh, Church are much leſs extravagant, than 


thoſe of the primitive ages; when it's mira- 
cles were freſh, and it's devotion ran high ; 


and when every Chriſtian, as Tertullian ſays, 


was poſſeſſed with ſuch ſuperſtitious notions 


about it, that he could not take a ſingle ſtep, 
even in private and domeſtic life ; could not go 
out of his hou uſe, br come in; put on his chaths, 

or bis ſhoes © ] could not bath, eat, light up a 
candle; go to bed, or fit dun; till he had firſt 


marked his forehead « with the _ b.4 the wy 


TI; 
1 5 we ſee at laſt, how every * which L 
is aſſerted, in the Introduffory Diſcourſe, on the 
ſubje& of theſe Articles, is confirmed by the 
Archdeacon's own account of them. It is de- 
clared in that Diſcourſe, that, in the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, all thoſe ſeveral cor- 
 ruptions, were either actually introduced, or the 
feeds of them fo effeftually ſown, that they could not 
fail of producing the fruits, which we now ſee in 
the Romiſh Church. And nothing could more 
"AY mynince* the truth of it, than wine 


"OT Ib. 19, 20, 
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he himſelf has here offered in contradition to 


it. He tells us, that this or that article was 


unknown to the third century, yet allows it at 
the ſame time to have been common in the 


fourth; or if unknown - ſtill to the fourth, 


that it was praiſed 3 in the fifth : or if it had 
not reached it's full maturity in any of thoſe 


ages, yet from the ſeeds of it then ſown, it 


became ripe and floriſhing within a ſhort time 


after, Which is the whole that Dr. M——: 


can be reaſonably underſtood to mean, when 


he charges the preſent corruptions of Rome, to 


the principles and practices of the Primitive 5 


Fathers. 


ny, which I omitted to take notice of in that 


place, becauſe it ſeemed to require a more par- 


ticular conſideration : : I mean the authority 
there alledged by him of 4 late Great Prelate, 


Archbiſhop Wake, who did not ſeruple,- he fays, 
to declare, that as to the honors, due to the genuin 
reliques of the Martyrs or Apoſtles, no Protejiant 
would ever refuſe whatever the primitive Churches 
Paid to them LI. I did not think it Rang, 


by Jeſ-Cab, 29, 39, 


Baut in the article 55 Reliques, 1 4 | 
con has introduced a very remarkable teftimo- | 


that 
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that what an Archbiſhop had not fcrupled to 


declate, an Archbiſhop's Chaplain ſhould not 


ſeruple to defend, yet could not help wiſhing, 
that they had both of them been more ſcrupu- 
lous in the preſent caſe: becauſe I take it to be 


_ evident,, as well from the dictates of reaſon as 


of religion, that how genuin ſoever the reliques 


of the Martyrs or Apoſtles may be, or whatever 
| honors may have been paid to them by the pri- 


mitive Church, - no. honors at all can be due 


: to them from any Chriſtian, out of any other 
Principle, than of mere policy, or ſuperſtition: 


the truth of which I ſhall endeavour to illu- 


ſtrate, by ſketching out a brief account of the 


rite. progreſs of relique-uorſbip from the 


_ earlieſt ages of the Church, 123 


Within 4 ſhort time after this Py « N 


Chriſt, $7. Stephen, one of the moſt eminent 
of the firſt diſciples, became the fr/f Martyr 
of the Chriſtian Church. He was condemned 


to die by the great Council of the Jews, and 
None to death accordingly; and after his execu- 
tion, 2uas carried to his burtal by devout men, 
whe made mow lamentation over him LF This 


( Acts vii. 2, 22, 20. r 
Ia: 8 
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is the ſumm of what we read in the Goſpel, on 
the ſubject of his Martyrdom ; in which 51; 
blood is ſaid to have been ſhed, yet no care tak- 
en, to preſerve the leaſt drop of it, or any frag- 
ment of his ſkull, or bones, or cloaths, which 
might probably have been broken or rent by 
the violence of ſuch a death. The piety of 
thoſe devout men, who carried him to his 
grave, reached no farther in thoſe days, than 
to the natural and neceſſary office of giving 
him a decent burial, and lamenting the cruel 
and undeſerved fate of ſo excellent a perſon, 
and zealous champion of the Chriſtian faith : 
Nor do we read any where, of an anniverſary 
Feſtival appointed after his death, and celebrat- 
ed afterwards af his Tomb, by the Apoſtles, 
or their Succeſſors, on the day of bis  Martyr- 
Thus the bedy-of this great and fuſt of the 
Chriſtian Martyrs reſted in it's grave, undi- | 
ſturbed, unknown, and unheard of, for about 
three hundred years; when it is faid to have 
been diſcovered, by a revelation from heaven, in 
| the fourth century: an age, in which the devo- 
tion of the Church was s ee turned to- 
wards 
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wards the reliques of it's Martyrs. The fame 
of this miraculous diſcovery was ſoon ſpread 
through the Chriſtian world by the Pilgrims, 
| who viſited Feru/alem ; whence they brought 
away ſome little portions of the reliques of 

this Saint ; for the reception of which, ſeveral | 
Chappels or Oratories were built in different 
countries, which, according to the cuſtom of 
| thoſe days, were called the Memories of thoſe 
particular Martyrs, whoſe reliques were depo- 
 fited in them. Some of this kind were built 

for rhe religues of St. Stephen in Africa; where 
they are affirmed to have wrought dayly mira- 


cles, of the moſt amazing and illuſtrious kind ; 


| ſeveral of which are particularly recorded and 
atteſted by Sr. Auſtin, from his own know- 
ledge [1]: whoſe authority, with that of the _ 
other Fathers, who relate much the fame ſto- 
ries, of other reliques and other miracles wrought 
by them in different countries, is the very pat- 
tern, as well as the ſupport of the preſent re- 


ligue-worſhip in the Church of Rome. If there- 
| fore the authority of a late Archbiſhop, now 


enforced by our Archdeacon, f ſhould induce us, 


b De Civ. D. I. 22. c. 8, 8 20, 21. . 
7 4 3 . to 
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to pay the ſame honors to the bones of Martyri, 
which were paid to them by the primitive Church, 
1t would plunge u us at once into the oy depths 

of Popery. 

But it may be ſaid perhaps, that tho the 
| Archdeacon's argument neceſtarily indudes /e 
fourth Century, within the notion of the pri- 
mitive Church, yet the Archbiſhop's declara- 
tion muſt not be underſtood, to have reached 
ſo far, but be reſtrained to the earlier ages 
onely, which ſucceded immediately to that 
of the Apoſtles. Let us inquire then, how 


far this limitation will juſtify it, and what 
honors were paid, even by thee arlieſt Churches, | 


to the reliques of their Martyrs. We have 
already ſeen, how, in the days of the Apoltles, 
there does not appear to have been the leaſt 
care or thought, about preſerving any religues 
of the firſt Martyr Stephen ; nor after the rites. 
of burial, any honors paid to him, but what 
are paid of courſe, to cvery virtuous and ex- 
cellent man, by a pious and affeQionate re- 
membrance of his name and ſufferings. Yet 
In the very next age, and within a few years 
alter the death of St. Jobn, the laſt of the 
Wes 
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Apoſtles, the devotion of the Church began to | 
take a ſuperſtitious turn, in this very article : 
as we may collect from the antient narratives 
of the Martyrdoms of two, the moſt celebrat- 
ed Diſciples of that Apoſite, Ignatius and Po- 
Harp, which were written at the time of 

their execution, and by perfons who attended 
it, „ 
Trnatius, then Biſhop of Antioch, was ex- 
poſed to the wild beaſts, in the Amphitheater at 
Rome ; on which occaſion, it was his earneſt 
prayer to God, that the beaſts might devour his 
body jo inti rely, that no remains of it ſhould be 
ft, to gi ve his friends the trouble of gathering 
them. And he obtained his wiſh ſo far, as 
the narrative informs us, that none but the 
grealer and harder of his holy bones remas ned; 
yet theſe were gathered up, and carried to 
Antioch, and there wrapped up in linnen, as an „ 
2 14 treaſure, left to the Church, Mi the 
grace, which was in the Martyr ſo]. 255 
In the relation alſo of the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp, who was burnt alive, ome years 


e] See Relation of the 1 of St. anne tranſlat- 
ed i into Engliſh by Archb, Wake. „ „ = 
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Len at Smyrns, it is ſaid; that his friend WR « 
* gathered up his bones, more \ precious thay te 
richeſt jewels, and tried above gold, and de- 
poſited them in a proper place, where they 
propoſed to aſſemble themſelves together, a; 
« oft as the Lord would give them opportuni- 
ty, to celebrate the birth day of his . 
„„ 
Such were the beginnings of the honors 
: paid to the reliques of the Martyrs, ſoon after 
the days of the Apoſtles : which ſuperſtition 
continued gradually to increaſe, in proportion 
as the Church itlelf increaſed in ſtrength and 
numbers, till it reached it's full heigth upon 
the converſion of the Roman Empire; when 
the whole Chriſtian world ſeemed to be fun- 
ning mad, as it were, with an enthuſiaſtic 
zeal for the reliques of Saints ; urged on and 
inflamed by the authority and eloquence of all 
the principal Fathers of that age. Thus Chry- 
feſtom, haranguing on the praiſes of St. Ignatius, 
to the people of Antioch, with whom his te- 
| liques were depoſited ; * God, ſays he, took 


Ka him from you for a ſhort time, but reſtored 5 


i: See dit. of St Palyearp 8. 18, 
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„ him with greater glory: and as thoſe, who 


borrow money, pay it back again with inte- 


reſt, ſo God, after he had borrowed this preti- 


ous treaſure of you fora little while, and ſhewn 
it to the City of Rome, ſent it back again 
with the greater luſter. You ſent him out 


a Biſhop, but received him a Martyr : You 
{ent him out with your prayers, but received 
him with crowns. And not onely you, but 


all the Cities on the road: for how were 
they all affected, think you, to ſee his re- 


liques brought back? What pleaſure, what 
exultation of joy did they expreſs ? What 
acclamations of praiſe did they ſend forth 
from all ſides on the crowned Martyr?“ 


en And about the end of the fourth century, 
| 25 Euagrius relates, © the Emperor Theodofuus 


41 


24 


was moved by a ſuggeſtion from God, to do | 


ſome greater honors to this Martyr, by 


tranſlating his bones with great pomp and 


ſolemn proceſſion, from the place, where 
they were firſt depoſited, without the City, 


'nto a temple within it, which was conſe. 


le] Oper . Tem. 2. p. 600. Edit. Benedif 


- « crated 
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„ erated on that occaſion to the memory of 
St. Jonatius : whoſe annual Feſtival Was 


rendered ſtill more ſplendid and magnifcelt 


« by Gregory, Biſhop of that City | -].” 
Here then we. ſee, what was the practice 
of the primitive Church, with reſpect 79 . 


ligues, from the earlieſt ages. And after thi; 
view of it, if we ſhould beg our Archdeacon, o 


inform us a little more preciſely, what part 
Proteſtant ought to act in this caſe ; whether 


with the firſt Chriſtians, in the days of the 
Apoſtles, he ought to obſerve @ perfeft idiffe- 


rence or neutrality about them, neither honoring 


Nor infulting them ; or with the firſt Chrilti- 
ans, after the Apoſtles, gather them with a fe. 
ligious care; ; Wrap them up in ful E, or fine linnen, 
depofit them in ſacred places, treat them as tit 


moſt pretious jewels, and ineftimable treaſures of | 
the Chriſtian Church; he would ſtick, I dare 


fay, to his text; a us to follow the ex. 


_ ample of the primitive | Churches ; and cheat- 


fully to perform, what the authority of tho 
pureſt ages had ſanctified: nor would he have 
any ſcruple, about puſhing our zeal. too far; 


Cr] Lib, 1. C. 16. 
for 


or 
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1 ſor he, who to the diſgrace of Proteſtantiſm, 


has ſtrenuouſly defended the groſſeſt ſuperſtiti- 
s, and moſt deſpicable impoſtures of the 


} E 5 century, cannot poſſibly be ſcandaliſed by 
the leſs obnoxious practices of the fourth. 


I cannot conclude theſe remarks, without 


= ceminding the reader once more, that the rea- 
N BY” of my appealing fingly to St. Ferom, was, 
f not to gain any particular advantage to my 
argument, by ſelecting a character the moſt 


liable to exception; but on the contrary, to 


dmorten the diſpute, by offering one of the 
5 beſt and moſt valued characters of all the an- 
dient Fathers, as a pattern or teſt, by which - 
| the merits of the reſt ſhall be determined. 
For if a perſon of his ſuperior parts and 

| learning, diſtinguiſhed by the ſeverity of his 


life, as well as his piety, and zeal for the 
honor of the Goſpel, could either be impoſed 
upon himſelf by forged miracles, or knowing- 
ly impoſe them upon others, for the ſake of 
recommending thoſe ſuperſtitions rites, which 


are now practiſed by the Church of Rome, we 


need not look any farther ; the ſame charge 
will caſily be admitted, as it may more eafily 
7 
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be proved 48 int the reſt. For which reaſon, 
I ſhall here add one ſhort ſtory more, from our 
on hiſtory, which occurs now to my memory, 
and may ſerve as a freſh illuſtration, of what! 
have before affirmed, concerning the nature and 
effect of his writings and principles. 
At the time of the Reformation, Dr. Jon 
Krit an eminent Civilian, and bigotted Pa- 
piſt, who, in Queen Mary's reign, had been a 
chief inſtrument of By. Bonner's butcheries of 
the Proteſtants, fled into Flanders upon the ac- 
ceſſion of 9, Elizabeth; where he was ſeized 
by ſtratagem, and brought a Priſoner into Ex- 
land, and executed afterwards at Tybourn, for 
the conſpitacies and invaſions of this kingdom, 
which he had been projecting and ſolliciting 
abroad: and being admoniſhed at the time of 
his execution, to declare ſomewhat concerning 
his religion, he choſe to ſay nothing more, than 
that he died in the faith of St. Jerom. This 
he took to be a ſufficient declaration of it; 
and for this, he has ever fince heen conſidered 
as a Saint and Martyr at Rome; where his mar- 


tyrdom Was Printed, and repreſented in the 
_ Engliſh 


the Jas UI T- CABAr. _ 5 
n, l Eoglih College of that City [J. But if 
ur li Jerom after all, as the Archdeacon tells us, be 
y, E really on the Proteſtant fide, and 4 grievous thorn 
t! #n the fades of the Papiſts, it is incumbent on 
nd him, to correct the miſtake of our Hiſtorians, 
| a; well as the infolence of the Romaniſts, and 


in d do juſtice to the memory of this celebrated 

z- M8 _ Dr, by reclaming him, as a "Martyr of our 

2: oon Church, and as true a Proteſtant as him- 

of | lf; having facrificed his life in the defence of 

e. that pure and primitive Chriſtianity, which he : 

e i now fo zealouſly recommending. 

-- | But the Archdeacon, as we find, will not 

x de provoked to give an anſwer to any facts, 

n, = which relate to $7, Ferom © all, which he od. 

B £2 thought fit to ſay to them, amounts to little 

of more than this; ( that Ferom was a wonder- | 

g | «© fill ſcholar and fine writer, and tho' he 

n had ſome blemiſhes and peccancies, yet they 

is | © were too trifling to want any apology : and 

; BB © for his own part, that he highly eſteems 

d © thoſe primitive teachers and defenders of 5 9 

— 1 © Ctriftianity, whoſe works he has read with ED 4 

„ 5 See Strype's Annals of "Queen Elizabeth, vol. 1, I ; 

„ BE | 

8 « attention, E ; 
| 
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_ attention, in order to judge fairly and al- 


cc curately of Chriſtian antiquities, by f 


&« lights which he received from them : a 


e that a modern ſcholar, who ſhould - 


cc 


4 


„ 


letters J 


to accept their aſſiſtance, would make but 
335 forry kind Hi figure in * ann of 


How fairly Fay Se uy bis 1 fu 
of the Fathers has taught him to judge of Chri- 
ftian antiquities, the reader will eaſily perceive, 


from the concluſion; which he has drawn 


from it, to the great comfort of Proteſtants ; 


that all theſe primitive Saints in general, aud 


St. Ferom in particular, are an Ar MONT y on our 


fide, perpetually gulling the Papits, in ſome tender 


foint, and expoſing to every common epe the uu. 
ſeriptural and unprimitive crudities of their prin- 
ciples and pratfices LJ. And how uſefull alſo 
the ſame Audy is, in qualifying a man, 70 make. 

8 figure 7 in the world, is evident likewiſe, fon 


the great fame and. honors, which this ſame 
Archdeacon has raiſed to himſelf on that ſole 


foundation. 15 


O dee Def. p. 36, 49, 41, 42.. iq bee Char abs 
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Ik this then be the caſe, and if ſuch advan- 


tages really flow from the ſtudy of thoſe An- 
tients, the Papiſts have great reaſon to ex po- 


tulate with him, for the injuſtice offered to 
their religion, by the vety Title of his Charge ; 


Popery the bane of true letters. For whatever 
| we have to ſay againſt Popery, it is notorious, 

that it is more immediately connected with tbe 
Jud of the Fathers, and has done much more 


towards promoting it in the Chriſtian world, 
than Proteſtantiſm 3 and that one ſingle Order 
of Monks has publiſhed mort beautifull, corret᷑t 


and uſefull. editions of their works, than all | 
the Proteſtant countries together have ever 


done: ſo that by his own principles, Popery, 


inſtead of being called the June, ought to be 


called, the baſss of true letter:; or the onely 


| ſchool, whoſe ſcholars are cightly qualified, 70 5 
5 nabe a figure i in the republic of letters. 
| But this character of Popery, as it is fi onified 
by his Title, is not * contradiction onely to 
his own principles, but what is ſtill worſe, 
ſeems contrary likewiſe to truth, and the ex- 
perience of thoſe, who have viſited Popiſh I 
countries ; 3 in many of which, the liberal arts 
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dd to enſlave the Chriſtian world to the domi- 
nion of the Romiſb Church : but when we 
aſcribe to it what is falſe, we . ourſelves 
do the juſt contempt. of the Romaniſts them 
ſelves, and inſtead of diſcrediting their religion 


give them a bad ſpecimen of our own, 


and ſciences are known to floriſh in an emis 
nent degree; and their Cities to abound with 
noble and uſefull libraries, open and acceſſible 


to all, while the richeſt and largeſt of all Pro- 
teſtant Cities is ſhamefully deſtitute of them, 
When we write therefore againſt Popery, let us 
be ſo candid, as to give it it's due; for when we 
have ſo much truth on our ſide, it is a ſhame to 
recurr to lies: we may call it's dofrines abſurd; 


it s rites, ' paganiſh ; it's worſhip, idolatrous ; we 
may call it, @ hem of craft and policy, contriv 


